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EDITORIAL 


NEEDS AND OPPORTUNITIES 

By April, superintendents, principals, and 
teachers are either initiating or are in the 
midst of plans for the next school year. 
Appraisals of the work of the current year 
are well under way and a number have al- 
ready been made. These known results are 
being used in evaluating the needs and in 
illuminating the opportunities which lie 
ahead. 

As the needs of the various departments 
of the schools are reviewed, the executive 
comes to grips with the budget. For the 
amount of money available for the total 
school program determines the extent to 
which needs can be met. In these days of 
economic stress the public schools are fac- 
ing reduced incomes together with an in- 


‘ creasing pupil population, particularly at the 


secondary-school level. Consequently, every 
aspect of the school program is being re- 
évaluated ; and educational science and phi- 
losophy is called upon, as never before, to 
guide in answering the demands for budget- 
ary allotment. The introduction of some 
progressive features in educational admin- 
istration and in curriculum construction 
will be temporarily postponed. Truly the 
budget for school purposes is the basic de- 
terminer as administrators face the needs 
for the ensuing year. 

Nevertheless, the very emergency which 
schools everywhere now face presents many 
opportunities. Necessity forces us to study 
our schools and their functions as never 
before. We may not be able to carry for- 
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ward some coveted departures in school or- 
ganization and curriculum construction. We 
can, however, refine and improve that which 
we already have. Two such opportunities 
which are briefly discussed below are in- 
dicative. 

There is the ever-present need and op- 
portunity for principals to lead their staffs 
in the study and improvement of the teach- 
ing art. This opportunity in the field of 
method takes on especial significance in view 
of the necessity for increasing the size of 
classes. The school world is searching for 
the development of techniques and proced- 
ures which will show that the individual pu- 
pil can be well taught and personally guided 
in the large classes now made necessary. 
Already there are encouraging signs that 
this challenge is being accepted in wide 
areas and that distinctive contributions will 
be made. 

Another opportunity lies in the realm of 
pupil personnel. We need and must have a 
more comprehensive system of records as 
the basis for guidance. The Pennsylvania 
Study is beginning to point the way of pro- 
gress in that regard. To offset the imper- 
sonalism which is fostered by our system 
of departmentalization and semester promo- 
tions, there is the imperative demand for 
comprehensive, objective, and cumulative 
data on individual pupils. Such development 
can go forward even in times of retrench- 
ment if the importance of the need is suffi- 
ciently felt. Many of our other opportuni- 
ties for promoting the welfare of the pupil 
concentrate in setting up more adequate 
means of “learning” the individual. G. J. 


EpucaTIONAL CONFERENCES 


In laying the plans for the “Conference 
Number” it was at first contemplated that 
brief descriptions would be presented of 
all the major regional conferences held in 
the spring of 1932 which give emphasis 
to secondary education. As the editor ex- 
plored the situation, however, it became eévi- 
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dent that more space than could be given 
would be needed to properly preview or re- 
view each one of these important confer- 
ences. As a result it was decided to present 
a rather exhaustive analysis of the purposes, 
problems, and procedures in handling one 
of the larger conferences. Dr. T. C. Holy 
presents the story of “The Ohio State Edu- 
cational Conference” with his characteristic 
thoroughness and skill. The description of 
the other conferences would, no doubt, be 
somewhat similar. Dr. Holy’s article will be 
of particular value to those who are re- 
sponsible for the planning of similar confer- 
ences. It is also of genuine interest to the 
thousands who attend such conferences. 

It may be of interest to note some of the 
other regional conferences held during 
March and April. 


Schoolmen’s Week 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
March 9-12, 1932 


North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools 

Chicago, Illinois 

March 15-18, 1932 


Eighth Annual Junior-High-School Conference 
New York University 

New York City 

March 18-19, 1932 


Harvard Teachers Association 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

March 19, 1932 

Theme: “Education and Its Responsibilities 
Toward Crime.” 


Nineteenth Annual Schoolmen’s Weck 
University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

March 21-25, 1932 


Fifth Mid-West Education Conference 
Washington University 

St. Louis, Missouri 

April 1-2, 1932 


Conference on Educational Measurements 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


April 22-23, 1932 G. J. 
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THE OHIO STATE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
T. C. Hoty 


Eprtor’s Note: Dr. T. C. Holy is professor of education and research associate in the Bureau 


of Educational Research, Ohio State University. H 


e was secretary of the Ohio State Educa- 


tional Conference in 1928, 1929, and 1930 and shared the responsibility with Dr. W. H. Cowley 


of an educational conference is a distinct contribution. 


of the Bureau of Educational Research, now secretary, in 1931. His analysis of the many om 


HE Ohio State Educational Conference 
owl first held in April, 1921, and has been 
annually held during the month of April 
since that date. The purposes of the con- 
ference are well expressed by Dr. George 
F. Arps, dean of the College of Education, 
in the introductory statement appearing in 
the printed proceedings of the first con- 
ference. Quoting from this statement: 


The aims of the first conference were and all 
future conferences will be (1) to promote the 
highest professional interests of teachers in serv- 
ice; (2) to give aid to prospective teachers for 
service; (3) to assist in the solution of practical 
problems confronting the public schools; (4) to 
stimulate an intelligent interest in education in the 
mind of the layman to the end that he may co- 
éperate with teachers in the promotion of the best 
interests of public education. 

The first conference was repeatedly referred 
to as a great success. In so far as this reference 
relates to helpful suggestions and ideas admitting 
of practical application to the concrete problems 
of the daily work of the schoolroom, the success 
was real. Only a working conference, a confer- 
ence which comes to close quarters with the 
teachers’, principals’, and superintendents’ actual 
difficulties, can in the highest sense be regarded as 
eminently worth while and genuinely successful. 


In order to best realize these aims the 
conference has been divided into two main 
divisions, the general and the sectional. The 
plan in building the general programs is to 
bring to the State people who have a mes- 
sage of more or less inspirational character 
and one from which workers in all fields 
of education as well as laymen from all 
walks of life may profit. To this end the 
speakers who have appeared on the general 
programs have not been confined to the 
field of education but have been selected 
on the basis of their ability to stimulate 


educational workers to better and more per- 
sistent efforts in the solution of the many 
educational problems. 

In keeping with Dean Arps’s statement 
that a worth-while conference must come 
to close quarters with the teachers’, princi- 
pals,’ and superintendents’ actual difficulties, 
the first conference in addition to the gen- 
eral programs, held a series of conferences 
in thirteen distinct fields of education, each 
of which was either addressed or led by a 
person qualified in the respective field. In the 
building of the programs of successive con- 
ferences, this thought has been uppermost in 
the minds of those charged with the re- 
sponsibility; namely, to bring before each 
field of educational activity authorities in 
that field and so to conduct the programs 
that opportunity is given for free and full 
discussion of the problems to be discussed. 

Although each conference has had both 
general and sectional programs, the em- 
phasis has’ been gradually shifting to the 
sectional meetings, where expert technicians 
address homogeneous groups who them- 
selves are to a degree specialists in their 
own field. This shift is shown by the fact 
that at the first conference there were thir- 
teen sectional meetings and five addresses 
before the general sessions, while in 1931 
there were thirty-five sections with but four 
speakers appearing before the general meet- 
ings. 

In 1921 the programs, both general and 
sectional, were built somewhat independ- 
ently of each other with no general theme 
running through the conference. It was soon 
apparent, however, that the conference 
could render its most useful service by 
selecting a general theme and in so far as 
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possible having all programs harmonize 
with this general theme. Beginning in 1922, 
a keynote has been selected for each con- 
ference by the executive committee. The 
keynotes for 1922 to 1932 are as follows: 
1922—Supervision 

1923—Educational Objectives 

1924—-Standards in Education 

1925—Democracy in Education 

1926—Training for Teaching 

1927—Expertness in Teaching 

1928—Teaching as a Fine Art 

1929—Evaluating Education 

1930—Reaching the Individual 
1931—Individuality through Guidance 
1932—Education as Social Investment 


The interest in this annual meeting as 
evidenced by its growth has been most 
gratifying to those in charge. This growth 
is shown in Table I, which gives the ac- 


Taste I 
A CoMPARISON OF THE TOTAL REGISTRATION AT THE 
State Epvucationa, Conrerence Durinc 
THE Periop 1923 to 1930 


Year Number of Registrants 
1923 2660 
1924 2857 
1925 3721 
1926 3472 
1927 4163 
1928 4496 
1929 5168 
1930 $757 


tual number who registered, by years, for 
the period 1923 to 1930, inclusive. It will 
be noted that for this period the number 
of registrants more than doubled and that 
every year except 1926 showed an increase 
over the preceding year. Although not 
shown in Table I, the 1931 registration 
maintained the same trend, amounting to 
5,860 or an increase of 103 over 1930. Since 
no fees are charged for any of the meetings 
and there is no particular urge for register- 
ing, the numbers given in this figure repre- 
sent only a part of the total attendance. Al- 
though no accurate figures are available, it 
is the prevailing opinion that the actual 
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number of persons in attendance at the con- 
ference are from 10 to 40 per cent in excess 
of the registration. 

Since 1924 each sectional chairman has 
been instructed to make a careful estimate 
of the number in attendance at his meeting. 
While these figures, of course, include some 
duplications in the case of persons who at- 
tend more than one sectional meeting, they 
are indicative of the interest in the meet- 
ings. In Table II are shown the sectional 
programs held in 1930 and 1931 together 
with the estimated attendance at each. 

The table on page 455 shows the scope of 
the 1930 and 1931 conferences, reaching in 
1931 thirty-six rather distinct fields of edu- 
cational endeavor. The extent to which these 
programs have drawn representatives of the 
various fields of education is shown in 
Table III, which lists the registration for 
1930 and 1931 by types of position, together 
with the percentage change of 1931 as com- 
pared with 1930. As would be expected, the 
elementary teachers show the largest regis- 
tration with senior- and junior-high-school 
teachers second and third respectively. 

This conference is known as the Ohio 
State Educational Conference. The extent, 
of course, to which it is really a State meet- 
ing is reflected in the distribution of the 
attendance. In 1930, 86 of the 88 counties 
in the State were represented in the regis- 
tration, while in 1931 every county in the 
State was represented by numbers ranging 
from 1 to 2,685. Figure 1 shows the dis- 
tribution by counties for 1930. Another 
measure of the degree to which the con- 
ference is a State meeting is shown in the 
number of incorporated villages and cities 
represented. In 1930, according to the 
Federal Census, there were 863 incorporated 
villages and cities in the State of Ohio. 
Four hundred and twenty-two of these 863 
incorporated villages and cities had one or 
more representatives in attendance at the 
1930 conference, while 389 were represented 
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Taste II 
EsTIMATES ON ATTENDANCE AT TENTH AND ELEveNTH Onto State EpucaTIONAL CONFERENCE 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Attendance 

Section 1930 1931 
550° 175 
Attendance school nurses and visiting teachers..............0seeseeeeeees 100 200° ; 
City and exempted village superintendents ...............00seeeeeeeeeeees 80* 125 
250 125 
425 400 
480 460 
425 300 
150 
150 85 
Industrial arts and vocational education .............eceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 430° 196 
Kindergarten-primary teachers 1900 700 
135 
200 300 
700 1100 
45 100 
280 350 
Village and consolidated schools superintendents. ............0...+eeeeeee 150 150 


* This section held more than one meeting. 
® This section first organized in 1931. 


© This section did not meet in 1930 because of conflict with another Latin meeting. 
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Taste III 
REGISTRATION FOR THE 1930 1931 On10 State EpucaTIONAL CONFERENCES BY Types OF PosITION 
1930 1931 Percentage 
Classification Change 
Clerks and stenographers 22 3 —86 
Junior-high-school principals 137 84 —39 
555 591 +7 
bes % 47 +31 
171 218 +28 
Parent-Teacher Association members 82 73 
Publishing company representatives .............. 19 21 +11 
Senior-high-school principals ................6...000000000s 157 175 +11 
Senior-high-school teachers 999 909 
Social and religious workers ............cccccccccccccecees 7 19 +172 
162 153 —6 
Township and parochial principals .................. 3 3 0 
Township superintendents 3 8 +167 
Village and consolidated school superintendents. . 92 —17 
+ Increase 
— Decrease 


* No division of group so comparison could not be made 
+ Not comparable because of classification 


in 1931. In other words, approximately 50 
per cent of all the incorporated villages and 
cities were represented in 1930 and 45 per 
cent in 1931. Of these, 39 and 43 had 20 
or more registrants in 1930 and 1931, re- 
spectively, as compared with 11 in 1923. 


456 


As would be expected this rapid increase 
in attendance has been accompanied by an 
increase in the number of speakers appear- 
ing on the programs. At the first conference 
in 1921 there was but one speaker from 
without the State, the late Dr. S. S. Colvin, 
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Ficure 1. DistrisuTION oF REGISTRATION OF TENTH Onto STATE EpuCcATIONAL CONFERENCE BY 
Counties WITHIN THE STATE. 


dean of the school of education at Brown 
University, while the total number of 
speakers appearing on all the programs in 
that year was 31. In 1931, 44 different sec- 
tional meetings were addressed by 36 
speakers from outside the State. In addition 
to these, 3 speakers, who did not appear on 
sectional programs, were on the general pro- 
gram. In all, 137 different persons partici- 
pated in the programs. Those who came 
from outside the State were: 


Charles G. Abbot, Smithsonian Institution 

W. C. Allee, University of Chicago 

James R. Angell, president, Yale University 
W. C. Bagley, Teachers College, Columbia 
Franklin T. Baker, Teachers College, Columbia 
Honorable Newton D. Baker, Cleveland 
Harry J. Baker, Detroit, Michigan 

Edward R. Bartlett, DePauw University 
Frederick G. Bonser, Teachers College, Colum- 


bia 


William Clayton Bower, University of Chicago 
Guy T. Buswell, University of Chicago 
Walter D. Cocking, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Henry Cowell, New York City 

Philip W. L. Cox, New York University 

Honorable Carlos Davila, Ambassador from 
Chile 

N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers College, Columbia 

John P. Everett, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Alice Withrow Field, New York City 

Thomas E. Finnegan, Rochester, New York 

Frank P. Graves, Albany, New York 

Ernest R. Groves, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Charles W. Hamilton, Elizabeth, New Jersey 

H. E. Hawkes, Columbia University 

Harold L. Holbrook, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Mark Jefferson, Michigan State Normal College 

Oliver Kamm, Detroit, Michigan 

M. J. Nelson, Cedar Falls, lowa 

Sir Wilmot Lewis, Washington, D.C. 

Blanche Merry, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Elizabeth Ward Perkins, Boston, Massachusetts 

Hubert M. Poteat, Wake Forest College 

Harold O. Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia 

Mandel Sherman, Washington, D.C. 

Louise Stanley, Washington, D.C. 

M. R. Trabue, University of North Carolina 

Blanche Trilling, University of Wisconsin 

Michael West, Dacca, India 

Jessie Winchell, Rochester, New York 

Thomas D. Wood, Columbia University 


Of the 137 persons participating in the 
1931 conference, 22 colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States and 19 public- 
school systems in Ohio and other States 
were represented. Among the public-school 
systems were 7 of the 8 Ohio cities with 
population of more than 100,000. In addi- 
tion to these, there appeared among others 
a former secretary of war, a college presi- 
dent from India, ambassador from Chile, 
Washington correspondent of London 
Times, representative of 2 Federal Bureaus, 
4 State departments of education, 2 private 
research agencies, and Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institute. 

The wide distribution of the speakers is 
indicative of the efforts to secure people 
qualified to represent the many phases of 
education considered at these meetings. 

Another evidence of the interest in the 
conference is shown by the number of 
schools that dismiss on Friday of confer- 
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ence week, the day on which most of the 
sectional meetings are held. As an indica- 
tion of the extent of this, an inquiry was 
sent to 275 superintendents in school dis- 
tricts located in 21 counties within easy 
driving distance of Columbus just before 
the 1929 conference asking their policy on 
permitting teachers to be absent to attend 
the conference. An analysis of the replies 
showed that 29 per cent of the schools 
planned to dismiss entirely for the meetings, 
thereby giving 3,404 teachers an oppor- 
tunity to attend. Many of the schools that 
did not dismiss indicated that provision was 
made for the superintendent, principal, and 
in some cases for a few of the teachers to 
attend the meeting. For several years the 
Columbus Board of Education has dis- 
missed school on Friday of conference 
week. Although the figures have not 
been analyzed for 1930 and 1931, the 
attendance figures would indicate a prob- 
able increase in this provision. Also to 
give those unable to attend the opportunity 
to hear parts of the program, several of the 
addresses have been broadcast over WEAO, 
the university station, in each of the past 
two years. 

In order to bring the conference before 
the people of the State and elsewhere, a 
program of information is begun early in 
the fall. The first consists of a series of an- 
nouncements on the dates of the next meet- 
ing. About December 1 a general statement 
containing the dates, the keynote, sections, 
and some of the outstanding speakers al- 
ready secured is sent to all magazines 
thought to be interested. In 1931, 17 of 
these magazines having national distribu- 
tion carried notices of the conference. Con- 
siderable space is also devoted in the Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin, which is pub- 
lished fortnightly by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research. The issue just preceding 
the conference contains the final program. 
Last year 17,000 copies of this issue were 
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printed and distributed. The News Bureau 
of the university also renders valuable as- 
sistance in getting stories to the press. In 
1931, 218 stories appeared in Ohio news- 
papers outside of Columbus. 

In order that attention might be directed 
to persons most likely to be interested in 
each sectional program, the chairman of 
each section is asked to submit to the secre- 
tary a prepared letter not to exceed two 
pages in length on his program together 
with a selected mailing list of not more 
than 400 names. Last year 32 of the 36 
sectional chairmen prepared such a letter, so 
approximately 10,000 of these were mailed 
from the secretary’s office last year. In addi- 
tion to these, 2,322 personally addressed 
invitations were sent last year to such 
groups as college and university presidents, 
State, city, and county superintendents, and 
city and exempted village boards of educa- 
tion. Both of these plans have been used 
for several years but a reduction in the 1932 
budget may make it necessary to somewhat 
curtail these means of advertising the pro- 
grams, 

In order that record might be made of 
the large amount of material presented by 
this group of outstanding authorities in 
their respective fields, the proceedings has 
been printed for each conference. As the 
conference has grown the proceedings have, 
of course, likewise increased in size. The 
proceedings of the first conference con- 
tained 83 pages while that of 1931 contained 
544 pages. Copies of the proceedings are 
sent free to a selected university mailing list, 
which contains libraries, State departments, 
colleges of education, etc., and to registrants 
who indicate a desire to secure a copy. 

There have been frequent requests for 
copies of the proceedings from people inter- 
ested only in one section. In previous years 
it was necessary to send a complete volume 
since no reprints were made. Beginning with 
the 1929 conference, however, reprints of 
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each sectional meeting were made in addi- 
tion to the complete volume of proceedings. 
Twenty-five copies of these reprints were 
furnished free of charge to the chairmen 
and to each speaker appearing on the pro- 
gram. The policy of the executive committee 
has been to publish in full the addresses of 
speakers from without the State and to in- 
clude briefs of the addresses by persons 
from within the State. This division was 
made necessary in order to limit the volume 
of the proceedings. If all the material were 
included the book would contain approxi- 
mately one-thousand pages. 

The administrative machinery of the con- 
ference consists of an executive committee 
of from eight to ten members of the college 
of education faculty, of which the dean of 
the college is the permanent chairman. 
Within a month or so after each conference 
the new committee is appointed and a meet- 
ing is held. At this first meeting the dates 
for the next conference are decided upon, 
the keynote selected, consideration given to 
requests for additional sections, and sug- 
gestions made for speakers for the general 
programs. Other meetings are called as the 
occasion arises but the main responsibility 
for the allocation of the appropriation and 
the organization of the programs together 
with the many other details in connection 
with such a program rests with the chair- 
man of the executive committee, the chair- 
men of the sections, and the secretary. The 
exceptions to this consist of the publicity 
program, a part of which is directed by two 
members of the executive committee, and 
the collecting of manuscripts, the entire re- 
sponsibility for which is assumed by the 
editorial division of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research. The editorial division is 
responsible for the editing and distributing 
of the printed proceedings which is a most 
exacting and laborious task. The character 
of the service which has been rendered is 
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attested by the general appearance and 
quality of the past proceedings. 

One of the most common objections to 
present arrangements is that so many meet- 
ings are going on simultaneously which 
makes it impossible for one to attend as 
many meetings as are desired. Obviously, 
the only ways this could be corrected would 
be to increase the time of the conference 
or decrease the offerings. At the 1928 meet- 
ing some of the sectional meetings were held 
in the afternoon prior to the first evening 
meeting, which had previously been the be- 
ginning of the conference. These meetings, 
however, were poorly attended so, in order 
to get some expression from the school 
people in the State, inquiries were sent to 
county, city, and village superintendents and 
a group of high-school principals listing 
four plans of conference duration and re- 
questing these people to check their prefer- 
ence. A large majority of the returns were 
in favor of the plan later adopted and now 
followed; that is, to begin the conference 
with an evening general meeting on Thurs- 
day, hold another general session on Friday 
evening, and devote all of Friday and Satur- 
day forenoon to sectional meetings. 

In the foregoing discussion, the origin, 
nature, and scope of the conference have 
been presented. The cost of such a meeting 
is, of course, of considerable moment. Sev- 
eral speakers who have appeared on the pro- 
grams during the past four years have esti- 
mated that its cost would be from $10,000 
to $20,000. During this period the actual 
average cost per year including speakers, 
labor, and supplies, but exclusive of print- 
ing, was $5898.85. The cost to the univer- 
sity has been slightly less due to regular 
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contributions from the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association and one or two gifts from pri- 
vate sources. The average cost of the print- 
ing for that same period has been about 
$2359.22 per year, making a total average 
cost for the conference of $8258.07 per 
year. 

The widespread comment from Ohio and 
elsewhere leads those in charge of the con- 
ference to the belief that this money is well 
expended and that the purposes as set forth 
by Dean Arps in the proceedings of the first 
conference are being realized to a worth- 
while degree in each conference. After four 
years of intimate contact with the confer- 
ence the writer is thoroughly convinced that 
the success which it has achieved has 
been due chiefly to the vision, organizing 
ability, and persistency on the part of Dean 
George F. Arps. His constant purpose and 
effort to make each better than the preced- 
ing one, the writer believes, has been con- 
sistently realized. 


Join the 
Boosters’ Club 
of the 
CLEARING HOUSE 


Send in ten subscriptions and receive 
free a full volume of the CLEARING 
House for your personal or school li- 
brary; or, if you prefer, your subscrip- 
tion will be continued another year. 

If you wish, you may use the club 
plan of subscriptions. 


Tue CLEARING House 
32 Washington Place, New York, N.Y. 
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IS THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MAKING GOOD? 


FRENCH 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Will French is associate superintendent of schools in charge of curricu- 
lum and personnel, Tulsa, Oklahoma. He is also secret 


of the Commission on Umit Courses 


long been a thoroughgoing student of the junior high school. 


ar 
and Curricula of the North Central Association of Collate and Secondary Schools. 4 a 


n 1931 the junior high school came of age. 
| The history of American secondary edu- 
cation shows that in 1910 Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, Richmond, Indiana, and other 
communities claim to have instituted junior 
high schools. While it is hard to tell exactly 
what happened in these and other communi- 
ties at that particular date to mark the ad- 
vent of this institution, yet 1910 is com- 
monly accepted as its birth year. That being 
the case, in 1931 the junior high school en- 
tered upon its majority. It ceased to be a 
child or even an adolescent and in a legal 
sense, at least, became a full-grown member 
of our society of educational institutions. 
Its development has been followed through- 
out this twenty-one years by a host of ad- 
miring and hopeful god fathers, relatives, and 
friends who have always been generous of 
its faults and hopeful of its future. Now 
that it has “become a man” perhaps it is just 
as well to put away these childish attitudes 
and give the young gentleman a close in- 
spection to determine what his strengths and 
weaknesses are, to discover in what respect 
and to what degree he has lived up to the 
promises of his childhood, and to ascertain 
what particular strengths he has developed 
which augur well for a useful manhood. 

A second reason for asking at this time 
whether the junior high school is making 
good arises from the fact that recently the 
editor of the Nation’s Schools commented 
upon the junior high school and “predicted 
that in the course of time the junior high 
school would be a unit in the educational 
system in every community. . . .” In a 
subsequent article, the editor states that pro- 
tests came to him “from senior-high-school 
principals . . . saying that the editor had 
overpraised the junior high school. . . .” 


One principal informed him “that practically 
every junior high school was doing more 
harm than good . . . that the junior high 
school weakens instead of strengthens the 
intellectual abilities of pupils, and that they 
acquire such habits of mind that they can- 
not apply themselves with success to any 
intellectual tasks. The junior high school 
is so obsessed by the idea of putting its 
pupils through a lot of so-called exploratory 
courses that they do not know how to master 
anything thoroughly. The ‘cafeteria plan’ 
takes such a hold on them that they cannot 
adapt themselves to a regular educational 
meal and that he does not like to recom- 
mend junior-high-school pupils to go to col- 
lege because of the mental flabbiness de- 
veloped during their junior-high-school 
period.” It is the writer’s purpose to or- 
ganize some facts which he has gathered in 
such a way as to show what have been some 
of the important effects of the junior high 
school upon education for early adolescents. 


THE CURRICULUM—THE REAL TEST 


Of the many changes in education for 
adolescents, which have come about since 
1910, the most significant have to do with 
the curriculum. Dr. Glass early in the life 
of the junior high school popularized a 
phrase to the effect that the “curriculum is 
the enacting clause of the junior-high-school 
movement.” As time has gone on, it has be- 
come increasingly evident that the most sig- 
nificant changes in the education of junior- 
high-school boys and girls have been 
changes in the program of study and the 
curriculum. If it were shown that pupils of 
these ages were commonly better housed 
where junior high schools maintain than 
where they do not maintain or vice versa, 
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some significance could be attached to this 
condition. Also, if it were shown that these 
pupils were taught by teachers of more pro- 
fessional training in junior-high-school 
situations than in non-junior-high-school 
situations, that would be significant. How- 
ever, if it were shown that the program of 
study and the curriculum offered to students 
of junior high schools are decidedly enriched 
as compared to those offered to students in 
non-junior-high-school situations we would 
have a most significant difference, the im- 
portance of which no one could overesti- 
mate. In the end, any of these innovations 
achieve their significance to the extent that 
they affect the curriculum. If, then, we pro- 
ceed directly to a study of what has hap- 
pened to the program of study as an index 
of what has happened to the curriculum, we 
shall be operating in a most strategic ter- 
rain, the possession cf which is absolutely 
essential to those who contend for or against 
the junior high school. 

One might undertake to determine 
whether the junior high schooi is making 
good by determining to what extent Briggs’s 
Functions of the Junior High School, 
Koos’s Peculiar Functions of the Junior 
High School, or Davis’s Four Aims of the 
Junior High School have been fulfilled. A 
little study of these, however, makes it per- 
fectly clear that for the most part they are 
to be achieved through the curriculum. We 
are again brought face to face with the fact 
that improvement of the curriculum is the 
crux of the problem. A direct inquiry into 
the status of the curriculum will, therefore, 
be the shortest and most direct approach to 
our problem. The acid test of the beneficial 
effects of the junior high school is the cur- 
riculum, 


THE CURRICULUM FOR EARLY ADOLESCENTS 
IS DIFFERENT BUT WHY 

Even the senior-high-school principal 

mentioned by the editor quoted above ad- 
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mits—nay, charges—that the present curric. 
ulum for the early teen ages is different 
from what it was twenty-one years ago, 
It is not, therefore, necessary in this artick 
to prove that this difference exists. It is ad- 
mitted on all sides. Those who are most 
keenly alive to modern progressive educa 
tion and those who are the most able stu 
dents of adolescent boys and girls might be 
inclined to admit without argument that 
the present program of study is better by 
reason of these changes, despite the pro 
tests of the aforesaid senior-high-schod 
principal. Most of the readers of this maga 
zine will sense the formal discipline attitude 
of the editor’s correspondent and will not be 
inclined to give any more undue weight to 
such opinions than does the author. Bu 
leaving this disagreement for the time being, 
we still are confronted with the question as 
to what the junior high school has con 
tributed to the present program of studies 
as compared with other factors which may 
have entered into the production of thes 
obvious changes. 

In order to show that the junior high 
school is making good because it is provid- 
ing an enriching influence in the important 
area of the curriculum, one must show that 
these changes would not have taken place 
in the last twenty-one years without _ the 
influence of the junior high school. It might 
be argued that the mere lapse of twenty-one 
years would have brought about these or 
other significant changes whether the junior 
high school had ever come into existence or 
not. Another group might argue that differ 
ences in ability to support education for 
grades seven, eight, and nine might produce 
the difference noted. Our contention is that 
the junior high school as an idea and a 
institution has contributed more to the 
production of these curriculum differences 
than has either or both of the above ir 
fluences. 
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THE CURRICULUM FOR GRADES SEVEN, EIGHT, 
AND NINE HAS CHANGED BUT LITTLE 
IN NON-JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
stnce 1910 


A request for information from sixteen 
or eighteen individuals whose professional 
connections would give them access to city 
school records showing what the curriculum 
for grades seven, eight, or nine was in 1910 
brought little in the way of specific informa- 
tion. For the most part they could not supply 
a program of studies for these grades for 
that specific year. From Then and Now in 
Education and from the Fourteenth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education (1922) and from statements 
made by these city schools representatives, 
one can deduce that the program of study for 
grades seven, eight, and nine at about 1910 
consisted of reading, spelling, grammar, 
language work, writing, arithmetic, history, 
civics, geography, physiology, nature study, 
penmanship, music, drawing. For grade 
nine physical training and manual training 
may be added to be generous. This cata- 
logue of subjects is in a way not illustrative 
of the true picture existing in typical school 
systems at that time. In the first place, most 
of the information comes from larger cities 
who offered much more than the average 
small school system of that period under- 
took to offer. Moreover, the listing of the 
name of one of these subjects in the above 
list does not mean that any large amount 
of time was devoted per week to that sub- 
ject. Often but a nominal time allotment was 
set up for such subjects as physiology, 
Mature study, music, drawing. The best 
proof of this statement is found in the Four- 
teenth Yearbook referred to above. There 
one finds a careful study of the time allot- 
ment for each subject for each grade’ and al- 
though the figures apply to schools of a la- 


The Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1915), Part I, pp. 21-27. 
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ter decade, yet they illustrate a condition 
which was probably even more evident in 
1910. For instance, “reading, language, spell- 
ing, penmanship, and arithmetic—five sub- 
jects out of the eleven in the recitation group 
—take about seventy per cent of the time 
spent in strictly classwork. These subjects 
with history and geography take over eighty- 
two per cent of the recitation time.” Music, 
drawing, science, manual training, and 
physical education are, therefore, left but 
eighteen per cent of the total recitation time. 
Thus while the catalogue of subject names 
seems impressive, a study of the time allot- 
ment shows little time given to anything but 
the traditional fundamentals. It is, there- 
fore, possible to say that even allowing for 
such improvements as were made between 
1910 and 1922 the curriculum for grades 
seven and eight consisted largely of reading, 
language, spelling, arithmetic, history, and 
geography in fifty of the largest cities of 
the country and certainly did not extend be- 
yond this for typical middle-sized school 
systems of that time. 

By way of comparison, notice the two 
following programs of study now being used 
in two non-junior-high-school cities, both of 
which were in the fifty cities used in the 
National Society study in 1922. 

Taste I 
A 1931 program of A 1931 program of 


study for grades seven, 

eight in a non-junior- 

high-school city of over 

200,000 people 

Arithmetic 

Writing 

English 

Calisthenics and hy- 
giene 

Spelling 

Geography 

History 

Music 

Reading 

Art 


study in a non-junior- 

high-school city of over 
350,000 people 

Mathematics 

Writing 

Grammar and composi- 

tion 

Physical education 

Spelling 

Geography 

History and civics 

Music and chorus 

Reading 

Art 

Nature study or science 

Manual arts 

Civics and civics clubs 
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A study of the distribution of time shows 
some increase for the newer subjects, but 
still reading, English, arithmetic, spelling, 
and writing are given about sixty per cent 
of the time. In the first city no manual train- 
ing, home economics, or science is offered. 
In the second city, the traditional subjects 
absorb most of the time, with the newer 
subjects given small percentages such as 
approximately six per cent for music, four 
per cent for art, and two per cent for sci- 
ence. The above figures show a tendency 
for the non-junior-high-school cities of 1931 
to approach in their curriculum offering 
that of 1910 and certainly there is no re- 
semblance to the 1931 program of studies 
in typical junior high schools. These two 
typical large cities where the junior high 
school has not entered show little change in 
the curriculum in twenty-one years. 

If the mere lapse of time between 1910 
and 1931 were to be regarded as the chief 
cause for such change as has taken place in 
the program of studies in grades seven, 
eight, and nine, one would expect to find 
that approximately the same changes would 
have taken place in one city as in another 
since time would have been “lapsing” in 
all cities. Obviously this is not the case. The 
cities cited above are examples of the small 
amount of change which has taken place in 
non-junior-high-school cities. Lack of space 
prevents the insertion of a complete junior- 
high-school program of study for Denver 
or Detroit, for example, but readers of this 
article are familiar enough with these pro- 
grams of study to be able to make contrasts 
with the two programs of study given above. 
The passage of time in cities which have 
instituted the junior high school in the last 
twenty-one years has evidently wrought far 
greater changes in the program of studies 
than has been wrought by the passage of the 
same amount of time in non-junior-high- 
school cities. 
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ABILITY TO PAY HAS NOT DETERMINED THE 
AMOUNT OF CHANGE IN THE PROGRAM 
OF STUDIES FOR GRADES SEVEN, EIGHT, 
AND NINE SINCE 1910 


The two programs of study given above 
for the non-junior-high-school cities may 
stand for the non-junior-high-school pro- 
gram of study in cities well able to afford 
education. They both represent large indus- 
trial centers of more than average per capita 
wealth. If ability to finance education were 
to be the only factor influencing the pro- 
gram of study there is no reason why their 
programs of study should not be examples 
of enrichment. 

By way of contrast, we find in rural jun- 
ior high schools listed in Bulletin No. 28, 
1928, of the Office of Education the sub- 
jects listed in Table II on page 465. 

No one can argue that these rural junior 
high schools have greater ability to pay than 
these representative cities of from a quarter 
to a third of a million people. Any amount 
of evidence could be presented showing that 
small American cities are supporting junior 
high schools with a much more enriched 
offering than these two large cities give to 
their seventh- and eighth-grade pupils. This 
would seem to set at naught any claim that 
difference in ability to pay accounts for an 
impoverished or enriched program of studies 
for these grades. In view of the fact that 
the enriched program of studies is to be 
found in the junior-high-school centers and 
the traditional program of studies is to be 
found in the non-junior high schools irre- 
spective of wealth this factor can safely be 
counted out. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IS THE FACTOR 
THAT HAS ACCOUNTED FOR ENRICH MENT 
OF THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES SINCE 1910 
The argument thus far has been to es 
tablish the fact that neither the lapse of 
time nor differing ability to pay accounts 
for the enriched and elaborate programs 
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1S THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MAKING GOOD! — 


II 


PER CENT OF COURSES OFFERED, REQUIRED, AND ELECTIVE IN 59 THREE-YEAR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 


Course Per Cent of Schools 
Grade 7 Grade 8 Grade 9 
Required Elective Required Elective Required Elective 
100.0 0.0 100.0 0.0 100.0 0.0 
Spelling (separate) ..............00c0eee 36.7 17 33.9 1.7 8.5 34 
0.0 85 5.1 103 17 644 
Social studies and history ............... 949 0.0 100.0 0.0 59.3 20.2 
100.0 0.0 100.0 0.0 76.3 23.7 
 Savucindvinccwestasecsacsevads 88.1 0.0 28.8 1.7 3.4 16.1 
22.0 34 508 118 22.0 44.1 
76.4 3.4 64.5 34 40.6 10.2 
33.9 15.3 27.1 220 8.1 32.2 
55.9 22.0 49.3 237 30.5 40.7 
Industrial arts and agriculture ........... 54.2 11.9 493 169 22.0 474 
ee 55.9 8&5 559 13.5 25.4 49.2 
0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 34 
Junior business training ................. 0.0 34 67 3.4 0.0 68 
Commercial mathematics ................ 17 0.0 17 17 0.0 22.0 
 iiniccudnssseesssbeeddesets 17 0.0 17 1.7 0.0 68 
0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 17 
0.0 0.0 0.0 1.7 0.0 118 
30.5 0.0 30.5 6.7 34 
8.0 0.0 67 0.0 51 00 
15.2 $.1 15.2 5.1 16.9 34 


which we now find in junior high schools 
in grades seven and eight, as compared with 
that of those grades in 1910. One other bit 
of evidence to illustrate the effect of the 
junior high school on the situation is yet to 
be submitted. When we compare the pro- 
grams of study now in effect in a city in 
which part of the schools is operated upon 
the eight-year elementary program and part 
on the six-year elementary program, we un- 
cover a situation in which there is rather 
clear evidence of what improvement the 
junior high school itself has wrought. In 
such situations time and ability to pay are 
constant influences for both the non-junior- 
high-school situations and the junior-high- 
school situation. The conditions in two such 


cities will serve to illustrate what is prob- 
ably true in many others. In Chicago we 
find part of the school system operating on 
the eight-four plan and part operating on 
the six-three-three plan. In Rochester, New 
York, long known as a progressive junior- 
high-school center, we find a few schools 
in which the seventh and eighth grades have 


been retained in the elementary-school or- 


ganization. When we compare the two non- 
junior-high-school programs of study oper- 
ating side by side in each of these cities 
with the junior-high-school programs there 
we can see that the introduction of the 
junior high school has had a direct effect 
upon the seventh- and eighth-grade curric- 


ulum not produced by other factors. Noth- 


* The Rural Junior High Schools, Bulletin 28, United States Office of Education (Washington, D.C.: Government 


Printing Office, 1928). 
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ing has happened in some schools in Roch- 
ester and Chicago which has not happened 
in other schools of those cities except the 
Taste III 
CHICAGO NON-JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAMS OF 
STUDY FOR GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT, 1931* 


Seventh Grade Eighth Grade 
Minutes per week minutes per week 


150 150 
Literature 
Oral and written 
Expression 110 110 
Correct usage 
75 75 
Arithmetic ........ 225 225 
Handwriting ...... 60 60 
Elementary science 

and health ..... 250 250 
Physical education. 60 60 
Citizenship 
Character 

education }..... 300 300 
History 
Geography 
th 90 90 
90 90 
Manual training 

household arts . .180 180 
Recesses .......... 125 125 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLEARING HOUSE 


introduction of the junior high school. It 
alone is responsible for the contrasts de- 
picted in Tables III and IV. 

Taste IV 


COPY OF OLD-TIME SCHEDULE STILL IN FORCE IN 193] 
IN A FEW SCHOOLS OF ROCHESTER, NEW YORK‘ 


Seventh Grade Eighth Grade 
Minutes per week minutes per week 

Opening exercises.. 75 100 
*Reading ......... 150 150 
Language ......... 150 150 
Literature ........ 100 120 
Grammar ......... 100 100 
Arithmetic ........ 250 250 
75 75 
75 75 
**Geography ...... 100 
History and civics. .250 250 
“eae 75 75 
90 100 
Manual training 
Domestic art 75 120 
Domestic science 
Physiology and 

hygiene ........ 25 25 
Physical 

training ....... 160 160 

Individual help... 50. 50 


* The reading in the seventh and eighth grades is 
taught in connection with other subjects. 
** Time now used as principal decides. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN CHICAGO, 1931* 
GRADE SEVEN 
English: 5 periods a week. Home and class reading; reference work; writing of stories, poems, 


plays; discussion, debate. 


Mathematics: 5 periods a week. Arithmetic; beginning work in geometry and algebra. 
Social Studies: 5 periods a week. The kind of habits, skills, and behavior that makes a worthy citizen. 


The beginning and establishment of our nation. 


General Science: 2% periods a week. The sources, use, and care of our food and water supply, and our 
clothing. Our earth as a part of the whole universe. 


Shop: 5 periods a week. 


Wood—Construction of a mitre box, a storm door, a screen; glaze a window, set a lock; refinish, 


repair and recane furniture. 


Print—Type and type cases; setting up type with composing stick; proofs; imposition; press work. 
Electric—Repair and installation of electric bells, buzzers, lamp cords, irons, heaters; care of 


washing machine, radio. 


Metal—Make sheet metal box, biscuit cutter, cup, etc. 


*Time Allotment Schedule, Chicago Public Schools, 
July 1930, 

*Chicago Public Schools, April 1931. 

© Mimeographed sheet: Board of Education, Rochester, 
New York. 
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E IS THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MAKING GOOD? 
It Art: 24% periods a week. Drawing and paintings of people, animals, birds, growing things; decorative 
design ; composition. 


Music: 2% periods a week. Assembly and chorus singing; boys’ and girls’ glee clubs; orchestra, har- 
monica band; pleasure. 

Physical Education: 2% periods a week. Marching; group and special exercise; es, stunts, fancy 

931 dancing. 


GRADES EIGHT AND NINE 


veh In 8B the pupil starts in on one of these two-year courses of study as selected in 7A: 
8th and 9th years Academic Technical Practical Household Commercial 
English Arts Arts 
Reading 
Writing 3 periods a week in all courses 
Grammar 
Spelling 
Composition 
Social Studies 
History 
Civics 5 periods a week in all courses 
Vocations 
Mathematics 
Arithmetic 
Algebra 4 periods a week in all courses 
Geometry 
General Science 2% periods a week in all courses 
Language 
French 5 
es is Spanish 
Latin 
Typing 5 
Practice 
Wood 2 5 10 2 
Printing periods periods periods periods 
Metal 
on Electric 
Cooking 2 10 2 
inish, Housewifery 
4 
Art 2% 2% periods 2% periods 2% periods 2% periods 
periods alternate alternate alternate alternate 
semesters semesters semesters semesters 
Music 24% 2% periods 2% periods 2% periods 2% periods 
periods alternate alternate alternate alternate 
semesters semesters semesters semesters 
Physical Education 2% periods per week in all courses 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLEARING HOUSE 


PROGRAM OF STUDY FOR THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SCHOOL IN 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, 1931* 
Periods per week 
Required Subjects 7th Grade &th Grade 9th Grade 
English 5 
Mathematics 5 s 5 
Social Studies $ 5 2—9B 2—9A 
Science a 3 5 
Health 3 2 2 
Shop or Home Ec. 2 
Penmanship 1 
Guidance 1 
Music i 
Art 1 
Electives 
One choice No Elective For. Lang. Com’l Shop Home Ec. For. Lang. Com’! Shop Home Ec. 
5 5 5 5 
S periods 9A 
4 periods 5 periods 6 periods 9B 
Optional Distribution Possibilities Possibilities Possibilities 
These hours are optional in Activities Music *Guidance 
distribution among the sub- Remedial work Art Music 
jects listed as possibilities. More shop, Home Ec. Shop, Home Ec. Art 
The principal of each school Music or art Drafting Shop, Home Ec. 
will submit his plan for us- Study Study Drafting 
ing these periods in his Library Activities Study 
school. Students in a given Penmanship Activities 
school will be assigned in Health Ed. Penmanship 
accordance with the princi- Health Ed. 


pal’s plan 


* Guidance will be required in the ninth grades of the junior-senior high schools. It is listed among the possibilities 


for junior high schools at the ninth-year level. 


Special home-economics classes for girls are not included here. 


When one surveys the situation and sees 
how little has been done to the curriculum 
in the last twenty years in non-junior-high- 
school cities as compared to what has been 
done in junior-high-school cities ; when one 
notices the fact that there is no relationship 
between an enriched program of study for 
grades seven, eight, and nine and ability to 
pay for education, and that there is a re- 
lationship between the presence of the 
junior-high-school organization and an en- 
riched program of study ; and when one sees 
under identical conditions enriched pro- 
grams of study for junior high schools and 
traditional programs for non-junior-high- 
school centers, one comes to the conclusion 
that these enrichments of programs of study 
have come about chiefly through the estab- 
lishment of the junior high school and not 


primarily through the other factors which 
have been operating in the last twenty-one 
years. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL—A FIRST CLASS 
YOUNG INSTITUTION WITH A GREAT 
FUTURE BEFORE IT 


In its first twenty-one years, then, we 
may say that the hopes and ambitions of the 
friends and relatives of this young educa- 
tional institution have not been entirely vain. 
It has made a good record for itself by hav- 
ing been chiefly responsible for the enrich 
ment of the program of study, particularly 
for grades seven and eight. These changes 
have in the main been in the direction of 2 
modern, progressive program of secondary 
education, and, therefore, we may say that 
most of the innovations in the programs of 


* Mimeographed sheet: Board of Education, Rochester, New York. 
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IS THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MAKING GOOD? — 


study have been improvements. This may 
be asserted despite the protests of those 
who judge the merit of an educational pro- 
gram for secondary schools in the light of 
prewar European or traditional objectives 
for secondary education. Such protests come 
in the main from a few formal discipline 
“snipers” who are shooting at us out of 
isolated shell holes in territory that has 
otherwise been pretty well captured. They 
should be made the objective of a little rear- 
guard action, but they need not be taken 
seriously enough to detain us fram using 
our main force for the further advancement 
of the junior-high-school idea. Even the 
friends of the junior-high-school idea realize 
that there is much work yet to do. They, 
probably better than any one else, realize 
that the enrichment of the program of 
studies has not always been followed by the 
fullest possible amount of improvement 
in the curriculum which underlies the pro- 
gram of study, but they, being conscious of 
this condition, are best able to remedy the 
situation. They know and are giving atten- 
tion to the difficulties involved in preventing 
exploratory courses from becoming super- 
ficial and are working on the problem of 
definite outcomes for such courses. The 
friends of the junior-high-school movement 
know that enrichment without guidance may 
lead to confusion and result in unwise selec- 
tion of subjects. They are, therefore, among 
the warmest advocates of, and most inter- 
ested students of pupil guidance, and are 
seeking to develop adequate accumulative 
forms which will record for use of the 
school and child such facts and observations 
as will, when taken as a whole, lead to en- 
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lightened guidance for each individual. They 
are also studying extracurricular and home- 
room activities to determine what can be 
done to make these situations contribute a 
more socially valuable experience without 
which factor no school program can be said 
to be maximally educational. At its twenty- 
first birthday, then, we may say that the 
chief danger for the future of secondary 
education arises not from the fact that the 
junior high school has entered the picture so 
extensively as it has, but rather from the 
fact that its leaders, being rather well satis- 
fied with the success which it has attained 
in its early efforts, may be inclined to rest 
on their records. Actually, the junior high 
school stands now at the threshold of its 
period of greatest usefulness and can be a 
most powerful influence in secondary educa- 
tion if the conservatism of maturity does 
not too soon chill the enthusiasm of its 
youth. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN ENGLISH 
MILprep HENDERSON 


Eprror’s Nore: Is your school among those which are doing very little for the pupils possess- 


ing unusual ability? Then you will enjoy readi 
the classroom is described by the teacher who 


y he this experiment. What took place in 


the work in charge. Miss en ts 


teacher of English in the Reed Junior High School, Springfield, Missouri. 


INTRODUCTION 


The teachers of Reed Junior High School, 
realising their obligation to the superior or gifted 
child, undertook a special study of this type of 
student in the professional faculty meetings begin- 
ning last September. They were interested not so 
much in who the gifted child is as in the best plan 
for adjusting the curriculum and methods of class- 
room procedure to his particular needs. We have 
had homogeneous grouping for some time, but we 
realized that we were doing very little for those 
students who possess unusual ability. 

In order that we might vitalize our meetings 
as much as possible, we selected a group of ninth- 
grade students and put them in a special English 
class under the direction and guidance of a su- 
perior teacher. These students were selected ona 
basis of their 1.Q., their previous school success, 
and the group opinion of teachers. What took 
place in the classroom and what the results were 
is described by the teacher who had the work in 
charge. 

V. M. Harorw 
Principal, Reed Junior High School 
Springfield, Missouri 


41 yore English class!” The words 

had rung in my ears all during the 
summer months. I both longed and dreaded 
for the time when I should direct a class 
which was to follow no precedent, be limited 
to no prescribed course of study, and which 
was to be an entirely new experiment in our 
school. 

“We are to use no textbooks; we will 
have no regular daily assignments; and we 
will do the things we like to do this year in 
English,” I told my students on the opening 
day. They stared back at me in wide-eyed 
incredulity, and although I tried to look re- 
assuring, I must confess there was in- 
credulity in my heart as well. 

The class was composed of about twenty- 
five students, all of whom had an L.Q. of 


110 or over. They were superior students, 
and the idea of the class was to liberate 
them from the narrow monotony of daily 
assignments and recitations, to encourage 
them to want to investigate and study in- 
dependently, to stimulate their creative 
ability—in short, to lead them to work up 
to the limits of their capacity. 

We did not assume, however, that because 
these children were intelligent that they 
necessarily knew the facts or fundamentals 
of a ninth-grade English course. And we 
were not yet ready to agree that there were 
no essential facts, few though there may be. 
So the first three weeks we devoted toa 
study of punctuation, parts of speech, con- 
struction of sentences, and outlining. 

The next step was a short-story course— 
purely for enjoyment and appreciation. 
About thirty or thirty-five outstanding short 
stories of literature were placed in the class 
library at their disposal. Brief suggestive 
summaries or remarks were pasted in the 
backs of the books containing the stories. 
Several copies of each story were available 
The class hour was devoted to reading for 
perhaps ten days, at the end of which some 
very informal discussions took place. A few 
students asked that certain points be ex 
plained in some of the more difficult stories; 
a few comparisons were made; the meaning 
of certain stories was considered ; and stil 
other students had received ideas for stories 
of their own which they were anxious t0 
submit. No report was required; no meas 
urement was taken of the results of thos 
ten days of reading, but who can deny that 
Poe, Hawthorne, Irving, O. Henry, and 
others have more contributions to make to 
the minds of these students than any class 
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room teacher or textbook author, however 
efficient either may be in his own line. 

A brief study of poetry was our next 
venture. Some early ballads, a few longer 
narrative poems, and a good deal of modern 
poetry was read in the process. The students 
brought some of their favorite poetry to be 
read, and a few attempts at writing poetry 
were made. The Highwayman by Alfred 
Noyes and Kipling’s Ballad of East and 
West were favorites. 

Then came the most difficult task of all 
and at the same time the one most attractive 
and full of possibilities. Since the beginning 
of the term the students had been asked to 
be thinking about something which they 
would really like to do in an English class. 
A little puzzled but eager most of them re- 
sponded enthusiastically. One girl who has 
been studying astronomy with her father 
was anxious to make a booklet of their in- 
vestigations. One girl and boy were very 
much interested in the explorations of Com- 
mander Byrd and decided to devote their 
time to research regarding his trip. “The 
Deep Sea Discoveries of William Beebe,” 
“The Ten Foremost Inventions of Our 
Century,” “The Life of Helen Keller,” “De- 
velopment of Moving Pictures Since 1900,” 
“What I have Learned About Poetry,” and 
“Why I Like Kipling” were some of the 
subjects decided upon. 

The purpose of this plan was, for once, 
to allow these pupils freedom to follow their 
own inclinations and to initiate them into 
the beginnings of independent research. 
Their superior intelligence proclaimed their 
ability to pursue independently certain inter- 
ests of their own. No maximum nor mini- 
mum limits were indicated; no promise of 
grades were held out as a bait; no definite 
plans were laid down before them. Each 
student understood that he was to read and 
investigate as long as he was interested and 
could find material. His findings were to be 
put into any form that he chose. 
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Finally the day came when we were to go 
to the public library where they were to re- 
ceive instruction concerning classification 
of books, use of the card catalogue, Readers’ 
Guide, etc. Every student had his chosen 
topic in mind—all except one boy. And it 
was this one boy that I was more anxious 
about than any one else in the class. He had 


_ been in my English class the previous sem- 


ester and never once had I been able to 
awaken in him the slightest sign of interest 
in anything. At the end of the term he 
had received barely a passing grade, and 
while resenting it I knew the fault was 
largely mine, for he had an I.Q. of 136. I 
had, therefore, mentally resolved to succeed 
with him this time or change my profession 
to one in which no such sensitive devices 
as human hearts and minds must be dealt 
with, 

As the class filed out that day, I said 
softly as he passed my desk: 

“Billy, isn’t there something you are in- 
terested in?” 

“No,” he answered evasively as usual 
in a hurry to be gone. 

“Not one single thing?” I insisted, almost 
despairing of discovering it if there was. 

“Well,” he muttered, “there is something, 
but you wouldn’t like it.” 

“How do you know?” I responded, cling- 
ing desperately to this first approach. “You 
might be surprised at some of the things 
I’m interested in. Suppose you tell me, and 
we'll see.” 

“Well,” he continued, with his eyes still 
on the door, “I’m interested in horse rac- 
ing,” and he faced me half triumphantly, 
half defiantly, I imagined. 

“I don’t know why you should think I 
wouldn’t be interested in horse racing,” I 
said. “I know practically nothing about it, 
but I am sure it could be made very inter- 
esting. And I’m absolutely certain that 
every boy, at least, in the class will be im- 
mensely interested in your subject.” Con- 
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sequently, that afternoon at the library Billy 
was as eager as any of the class to find in- 
formation about his chosen subject, “Horses 
and Horse Racing.” From that day on for 
the next two weeks I never had to worry 
about whether Billy was interested. He was 
happy and absorbed in his work and car- 
ried around a stack of books about horses 
that would have put to shame many a cir- 
culating library. Even his mother came to 
the school to ask what had happened to 
Billy. Finally I discovered that he was deal- 
ing with the history and the different types 
of horses of which the race horse was only 
one. 

A group of four boys decided to combine 
the results of their investigations in the 
form of a magazine, modeling it upon the 
American Magazine. Billy asked them if he 
might join their group, and they consented. 
One day Billy came to me after class and 
said he had decided not to put his work in the 
magazine. My heart sank; I could imagine 
only one reason. The boys must have of- 
fended him, for he was most sensitive and 
not a good mixer. 

“Why, Billy?” I asked. 

“Because,” he said, “I am going to have 
so much material that I believe it had bet- 
ter go into a book by itself.” 

Imagine my relief and gratification! Dur- 
ing those weeks of study he brought page 
after page of his work to me for correction, 
asking where to place marks of punctua- 
tion and why, whether I would suggest a 
paragraph here or there, what material 
should go first, etc_—these questions from 
the boy who had sat in my class one whole 
semester insisting that he liked to read but 
could see no sense to grammar! What dif- 
ference if his subject was “horse racing”? 
Billy’s attitude and his realization of his 
need of a few tools of grammar would have 
glorified a far humbler subject. 

These students had been allowed to work 
without interruption for two weeks. When 
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I say without interruption I mean they 
were not disturbed in order to recite. I 
looked over their work occasionally, giving 
help and suggestions when they were asked 
for, which fully occupied my time during 
the class period. 

I received at the close magazines and 
booklets beautifully arranged and _illus- 


_trated; plays which were the results of ex- 


tensive reading of simple plays and books 
on play writing ; and reports of a more tech- 
nical type which might be compared to a 
term paper. And Billy’s was among the 
three best ones! 

One girl was interested in short-story 
writing. She decided to spend her time read- 
ing and writing stories. She has already had 
a few children’s stories published, and she 
confided to me that this was the first time 
she had ever had time in school to do the 
thing she really wanted to do. 

“There were always so many sentences 
to get,” she naively remarked. 

I was amazed at the intelligence of her 
selection of books, books on the art of 
short-story writing and books containing 
the stories themselves. During the time we 
worked on these individual projects this 
girl wrote three short stories and two sim- 
ple plays, all of which she has submitted 
for publicction. One play was presented at 
the Christmas assembly a few weeks later. 
In the case of this student the teacher could 
help her most by simply stepping aside and 
giving her time and a chance to pursue her 
own particular inclinations in which there 
are some signs of talent. 

Perhaps the most tangible evidence I had 
of the value of this plan was that the stu- 
dents liked it and wanted to begin another 
immediately. Numerous oral reports were 
made by these students at the close of this 
period of research. A few went to other 
schools to give talks; some talked before 
other classes in their own school; and some 
found occasion to speak in assembly. By 
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that time I was convinced that if a student 
has something to say, he can say it! 
“Julius Caesar” was our next study. 
Every word of it was read in class by the 
teacher while the students followed the 
reading in books of their own. If I had ever 
doubted the intelligence of these students, 
I doubted it no longer. Their quick com- 
prehension of the meaning of the play and 
their intelligent appreciation of the more 
subtle phrases and the humor of the play 
were all a marvel to me. To have restricted 
students of this type to the confines of one 
literature book filled mostly with mediocre 
stories is like putting a bridle and collar 
on Pegasus. They are capable of enjoying 
the best and yet we dare to limit them! At 
the end of this study the class was divided 
into four groups with a chairman. Each 
group was asked to put into tangible form 
some impressions of the play. Pictures, brief 
outlines, high points of the story, favorite 
lines, and character sketches were what I 
found in the four notebooks a week later. 
Some comments on the characters of Mark 
Anthony, Brutus, and Caesar convinced me 
that when no limits are set for accomplish- 
ment, there are no limits to the extent and 
type of work which can be expected. 
Finally, I should mention our method of 
writing compositions. None were required, 
but Thursday was the day set for reading 
compositions ; the upper drawer of my desk 
was the place to deposit them, and pure en- 
tertainment was the reason for writing 
them, for no grades were given. Usually, 
after the compositions were read, possibili- 
ties for subjects for next time were dis- 
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cussed. No one was forced or even urged 
to write, but that drawer always contained 
from ten to twenty compositions each 
Thursday. All corrections were made pri- 
vately between student and teacher. Since 
they wrote voluntarily, any criticism before 
the class would have seemed discourteous. 

Thus with a few other attempts our ex- 
periment with a special English class came 
to a close. No miracles had happened. We 
expected none, for it takes more than a 
few months to break the habits of years. 
We are satisfied if we have taken one step 
towards throwing off the fetters that have 
so long bound the students in our class- 
room ; namely, the routine habit of doing the 
teacher-imposed task, no more and no less. 
For years these students have done the sen- 
tences we assigned; read the story and an- 
swered the questions; or prepared that re- 
port, stopping when the assigned task was 
finished as automatically as any mechanical 
device ever invented. Perhaps a few of this 
group were made to see that education lies 
not merely in “getting” lessons for an M, 
S, or E as the case may be, but rather con- 
sists of habits, attitudes and ideas, and is 
an introduction to the great world of knowl- 
edge lying out before them and to which 
they hold the key. 

This experiment then was merely a be- 
ginning—only one approach towards the 
time when we shall no longer see school 
children who are mere automatons but boys 
and girls who have inquisitive minds, keen- 
ness of initiative, and who are prepared to 
live their own lives wisely, richly, and more 
abundantly. 
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PROBLEMS TREATED IN SURVEYS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
L. CASWELL 


Eprror’s Note: Dr. Hollis C. Caswell is a professor of education in the Division of Surveys 
and Field Studies, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. He is emi- 
nently qualified to present an analysis of the problems treated in parvepe of secondary schools. 
His article will be of genuine service to all principals interested in checking their i 


tices. 


|’ ONE has the task of making a survey 
either of his own or of another school 
or school system he immediately faces the 
question of just what problems should be 
studied. Also, when planning for a survey 
of one’s own school by an outside agency, 
a study of the type desired only can be as- 
sured if the general problems to be attacked 
are agreed upon when arrangements for the 
survey are made. An analysis of the prob- 
lems treated by a group of recent surveys 
should be of assistance to those who find 
themselves in either of the above situations. 

In general, surveys are organized in two 
ways. Large topics are made the unit of 
treatment in some and secondary schools 
are not divided from the general treatment 
except incidentally as each topic may re- 
quire. In others, a section is devoted to sec- 
ondary schools. This special section almost 
always includes only problems which relate 
to the secondary educational program. It 
sometimes contains the complete treatment 
of this phase of secondary schools and 
other times is supplementary to a general 
treatment in which both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools are considered. There is 
about an even division among surveys as to 
the type of organization employed, as is 
shown by analysis of reports of ninety-one 
comprehensive city school surveys. Of this 
group forty-four had special sections on 
secondary schools and forty-seven treated 
each large topic for the entire school sys- 
tem in a given section. However, in all sur- 
veys certain large topics are uniformly 
treated for the school system as a whole. 
These topics are as follows: general organi- 
zation and administration, organization for 
supervision, business administration, fi- 


nance, buildings, and professional person- 
nel. Problems that fall under these topics 
which are uniformly treated for the entire 
school system are not included in the fol- 
lowing analysis. Only those problems are in- 
cluded which are treated in such a way that 
they relate directly and individually to sec- 
ondary schools. If a survey were organized 
with a section for secondary schools the 
problems included in the following analysis 
would be subject to inclusion in that section, 

A list of the problems of secondary 

schools treated by surveys was secured 
from an analysis of nine recent comprehen- 
sive city school surveys. The surveys are 
as follows: 

Buffalo, New York. 1931. United States Office 
of Education, and Buffalo Municipal Research 
Bureau. 

Aurora, Minnesota. 1927. College of Education, 
University of Minnesota 

New Prague, Minnesota. 1927. College of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota 

York, Nebraska. 1929. Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska 

Havelock, Nebraska. 1929. Teachers College, 
University of Nebraska 

Nashville, Tennessee. 1931. Division of Sur- 
veys and Field Studies, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 1929. Division of 
Field Studies, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

Fort Worth, Texas. 1931. Division of Field 
Studies, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity 

Holyoke, Massachusetts. 1930. Division of Field 
Studies, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

It will be observed that these nine sur- 

veys have been made by five different agen- 
cies. This is a large majority of the agen 
cies which have made comprehensive city 
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Taste I 
PROBLEMS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS TREATED BY NINE’RECENT COMPREHENSIVE CITY SCHOOL SURVEYS 


Frequency of 


Treatment 
of Each 


Problem 


1. How well do pupils achieve? - 
2. What factors contribute to the level of pupil achieve- 


2 
3. What is the capacity of the students? 6 
4. Are all pupils of high-school age permitted to enter 
high school? 
5. Do pupils continue through high school? 
6. Is there normal relationship between the age 
grade of pupils? 
7. Are good progress practices and policies employed?..| x 
8. Is the program of studies organized to meet the needs} 
of all pupils? x 
. Are broadening and finding courses offered? x 
. Are opportunities provided to make up deficiencies| 


. Are opportunities provided for overage pupils?.... 
. Are group adjustments made to care for individual 


. Does the record system promote adjustments to in- 
dividual pupil needs? 
. Are adjustments in instruction made to care for in- 
dividual pupil needs? 
. Are educational guidance and vocational guidance} 
provided pupils? 
. Are adequate provisions made for vocational train- 


. Are adequate provisions made for adult education?. . 

. Are summer educational opportunities adequate?. . . 

. Does the school provide the optimum number of 
years of training? 

. Is there a good extracurricular program? 

. Is there a good health and physical-education pro- 


. Does the organization of the schools provide a 
teacher in each field? 

. Is the time allotment to instruction and 
optimum? 

. Are instruction periods the proper length? 

. Is the teacher load optimum? 

. Is the pupil load optimum? 

. Is the marking system good? 

. Are classes of optimum size? 

. Are high schools housed separately from elementary 


. Are schools of optimum size? 

. Are library facilities adequate? 

. Are laboratory facilities adequate? 

. Are opportunities provided for pupils who must work 


. Are secondary schools organized in the best admin- 
istrative units? 
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school surveys for the past five years and, 
thus, the following analysis should be repre- 
sentative of current survey practice. 

When the problems treated by a survey 
are listed it is discovered that many are 
subordinate to other more general ones, and 
that data are presented on the subordinate 
problems to help solve the more general 
ones. Some guide was required to determine 
what problems should be listed when such 
relationship existed. It was decided to list 
those problems on which data were pre- 
sented directly. Thus, it will be clear that 
the problems listed are neither of equal 
scope nor of equal importance and, also, 
that sometimes the problems listed were 
used as a means of securing an answer to 
larger problems which do not appear in the 
list because data could not be presented 
directly on such problems. It was felt that 
this type of analysis would be more helpful 
than any other since it will be possible to 
determine from it just what problems re- 
quire the collection of data. 

The problems are presented in Table I. 
Those treated by each of the nine surveys 
are checked and the number of surveys 
which treated each problem is given. Thirty- 
four problems were treated, several by only 
one survey and one by eight surveys. Twelve 
problems were treated by more than half 
of the surveys. Agencies vary widely in the 
problems which they treat. This variation 
may be due in part to differences among 
the schools studied, but similarity of sur- 
veys of different schools made by the same 
agencies make it appear that the problems 
treated depend primarily on the interests 
of the persons making the survey and their 
judgment of what problems are important. 
However, this list well may be used to check 
against when outlining a survey and if prob- 
lems are left out they may be omitted inten- 
tionally. 

Having determined what problems are to 
be studied the next step is to discover what 
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data should be collected to aid in the solu- 
tion of these problems. A list of the data 
presented as the basis for the solution of 
the thirty-four problems may be suggestive. 
The remainder of this article is devoted to 
a presentation of these data. 


DATA EMPLOYED IN THE SOLUTION 
OF PROBLEMS 


1. How well do pupils achieve? 

Of the seven surveys which treated this 
problem five used standard test results ex- 
clusively and two used both standard test 
results and grades on State examinations. 
The tests used are as follows: 


New Stanford Achievement Tests; three sur- 
veys. 

Iowa High-School Content Examination; one 
survey. 

Sones-Harry High-School Achievement Test; 
one survey. 

Schorling-Sanford Plane Geometry Test; one 
survey. 

Hotz First Year Algebra Scales; one survey. 

American Council European History Test; one 
survey. 

Pressey, et al, Diagnostic Test in English Com- 
position; one survey. 

American Council Alpha French Test; one sur- 


vey. 

Columbia Research Bureau French Test in 
Comprehension ; one survey. 

White Latin Test; one survey. 

Powers General Science Test; one survey. 

Powers General Chemistry Test; one survey. 

Tressler Minimum Essentials Test in English; 
three surveys. 

Douglas Diagnostic Test in Algebra; one sur- 


vey. 
Ruch-Popenoe General Science Test; one sur- 


vey. 

Henmon Latin Test; one survey. 

Iowa General Information Test in American 
History; one survey. 

Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale; four sur- 


veys. 
Otis Arithmetic Reasoning Test; two surveys. 
Sixteen Spelling Scales; two surveys. 
Ayres Handwriting Scale; two surveys. 
Woody McCall Mixed Fundamentals; one sur- 
vey. 
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2. What factors contribute to the level of 
pupil achievement ? 

One of the two surveys which treated 
this problem presented no objective data to 
support statements that poor teaching, in- 
adequate materials, and failure to use diag- 
nostic tests accounted for the poor achieve- 
ment of pupils. The other survey presented 
a tabulation of the language used by pupils 
to converse with their parents and brothers 
and sisters as evidence of a language handi- 
cap and a tabulation of the number of books 
in the homes of pupils and the number of 
books read by pupils as evidence of a short- 
age of reading material in the homes of the 
pupils. 

3. What is the capacity of the students? 

Six surveys treated this problem and all 
of them used intelligence-test results. Three 
used the Terman Group Test of Mental 
Ability, one used both the Terman Group 
Test of Mental Ability and the McCall 
Multi-mental Scale, one used the Otis Self- 
Administering Test, and one did not report 
what test was used. 


4. Are all pupils of high-school age per- 
mitted to enter high school? 

Of the three surveys which treated this 
problem one presented no data. The other 
two presented a tabulation of the ages of 
the class entering high school showing the 
per cent of pupils overage, normal age, and 
underage for the grade. 


5. Do pupils continue through high school? 
Six surveys treated this problem employ- 
ing the data which follow: 


Per cent average daily attendance in grades 8 
to 12 is of average daily attendance in grades 1 
to 12; one survey. 

Per cent enrollment in high school is of total 
school enrollment; two surveys. 

Ratio of the number of pupils in each age 
group from 12 to 15 to the largest age group in 
the school being surveyed, in Texas cities, in 
New York cities, and in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; one survey. 
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Ratio of the number of pupils in each age group 
from 12 to 15 to the largest age group in school 
compared for four years; one survey. 

Ratio of the number of pupils in each age group 
from 14 to 17 to the largest age group in the 
school being surveyed, in Texas cities, in New 
York cities, and in the State of Pennsylvania; 
one survey. 

Number of children between 12 and 17 years 
of age enrolled in school compared with the num- 
ber of the same ages reported by the school cen- 
sus; one survey. 

Per cent pupils in each age group 12 to 17 en- 
rolled in school were of the average number of 
8-, 9-, 10-, and 11-year-old pupils ir school; one 
survey. 

Per cent pupils in each age group 4 to 22 en- 
rolled in school were of the average number of 
10- and 11-year-old pupils; one survey. 

Number of pupils in the several grades; two 
surveys. 

Ratio of pupils graduated from high school 
to population of the city compared with same 
ratio for other cities; one survey. 

Tabulation of the causes of pupils leaving 
school reported by teachers; one survey. 

Distribution of intelligence scores for grades 
9 to 12; one survey. 

Units of credit made by pupils who did and did 
not leave high school; one survey. 

Number of pupils in high-school enrollment for 
1,000 inhabitants of the city compared with other 
cities and the United States as a whole; one sur- 
vey. 


6. Is there normal relationship between the 
age and grade of pupils? 
Two surveys treated this problem and 
both based discussion on the per cent of nor- 
mal age, underage, and overage pupils. 


7. Are good progress practices and policies 
employed? 
Five surveys treated this problem. They 
employed data as follows: 


Per cent of pupils promoted, not promoted, and 
promoted on condition. for school system, indi- 
vidual schools, grades, subjects, etc.; four sur- 
veys. 

Per cent of pupils making normal progress, 
slow progress, and rapid progress; two surveys. 

Number of years senior class required to com- 
plete high school; four surveys. 
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Causes of failure of pupils as assigned by 
teachers; three surveys. 

Records of achievement and of ability of indi- 
vidual pupils; two surveys. 

8. Is the program of studies organized to 
meet the neces of all pupils? 

Seven surveys treated this problem. In 
three, the sole source of data was the pro- 
gram of studies printed in the high-school 
manual or reported by the principal. In two, 
the subjects actually taken by the pupils 
were tabulated. The remaining two surveys 
used both the reported program of studies 
and the actual one; that is, the subjects 
taken by pupils. 


9. Are broadening and finding courses of- 
fered? 

Of the four surveys which treated this 
problem two made only general statements, 
one used a study of an individual pupil to 
show need, and one listed the subjects 
treated in such a course. 


10. Are opportunities provided to make up 
deficiencies in skills? 
The two surveys which treated this prob- 
lem made only general statements as to the 
need for such opportunities. 


11. Are opportunities provided for overage 
pupils? 

Two of the surveys which treated this 
problem gave the number of overage pupils 
for whom secondary schools were not car- 
ing adequately and the other presented a 
study of an individual pupil. 

12. Are group adjustments made to care for 
individual pupil needs? 

The five surveys which treated this prob- 
lem made statements concerning practices 
which apparently were based on observation. 
Two presented, in addition, an analysis of 
the programs of individual pupils. 

13. Does the record system promote adjust- 
ment to individual pupil needs? 

Three of the four surveys which treated 
this problem presented an analysis of the 
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record system employed. The fourth sur- 
vey used no objective data. 


14. Are adjustments in instruction made to 
individual pupil needs? 

The three surveys which treated this 
problem made the basis of discussion ad- 
justments which teachers reported they had 
made in their instruction. 


15. Are educational guidance and vocational 
guidance provided pupils? 

Seven surveys treated this problem. One 
presented no objective data, and of the re- 
maining six, three presented an analysis of 
the blanks and handbooks used, two used 
studies of individual pupils, three presented 
a tabulation of the vocational choices of pu- 
pils, one presented a tabulation of the oc- 
cupations of graduates of the high school 
for a four-year period, and one listed the 
guidance personnel with an outline of duties. 


16. Are there adequate provisions for voca- 
tional training? 

Four surveys treated this problem. One 
presented no objective data, three gave the 
enrollment in vocational classes, one gave, 
in addition, the average daily attendance and 
ages of pupils in vocational classes and in 
the last grade previous to entering voca- 
tional training, and another gave the time 
allotment to vocational work, the number of 
teachers and an analysis of the size of 
classes. 


17. Are adequate provisions made for adult 
education? 

Six surveys treated this problem. One 
gave no objective data, and of the remain- 
ing five, all gave the enrollment by classes, 
four presented an analysis of the subjects 
offered, and one gave the last grade in which 
students were enrolled in day school and the 
number of homes in which a language other 
than English was spoken. 


18. Are summer educational opportunities 
adequate? 
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Of the five surveys which treated this 
problem two presented no objective data. 
The remaining three presented an analysis 
of enrollment in the summer school and of 
the program of studies for the summer. One 
presented, in addition, data on the per cent 
of pupils withdrawing, student load, number 
of subjects dropped, and failure during the 
summer term. 


19. Does the school provide the optimum 
number of years of training? 

This problem was studied in only one sur- 
vey. Standard test results were the principal 
data employed. Time allotment was also 
analyzed. 


20. Is there a good extracurricular pro- 
gram? 

Of the eight surveys which treated this 
problem four presented no objective data, 
and of the remaining four, all gave a list 
of active clubs, three a tabulation of club 
memberships, and one a tabulation of all 
extracurricular activities with the number 
of pupils participating in each. 

21. Is there a good health and physical-edu- 
cation program? 

Six surveys treated this problem. Two pre- 
sented no objective data, and of the remain- 
ing four, all presented an analysis of the 
program of activities and three presented 
data on the facilities for such a program. 


22. Does the organization of the schools 
provide a trained teacher in each field? 
Only one survey treated this problem. The 
number of subjects which teachers were re- 
quired to teach was given. 


23. Is the time allotment to instruction and 
to guidance optimum ? 

Two surveys treated this problem. One 
presented an analysis of the time given to 
various subjects as indicated by the program 
of studies and the other presented a similar 
analysis made from the schedule of recita- 
tions. 
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24. Are instruction periods the proper 
length? 
In the one survey which studied this prob- 
lem the length of recitation periods is given 
as shown by the daily schedule. 


25. Is the teacher load optimum? 

One of the three surveys which treated 
this problem gave only the enrollment in the 
classes of each teacher, one the average 
number of pupils per teacher by schools, and 
the remaining one gave the number of pe- 
riods taught per week and the pupil hour 
load per week. 


26. Is the pupil load optimum? 

The one survey which treated this prob- 
lem gave a tabulation of the number and 
per cent of pupils taking a varying number 
of subjects. 


27. Is the marking system good? 

Each of the two surveys which treated 
this problem presented a tabulation of the 
marks given by teachers for a six-weeks 
term. 


28. Are classes of optimum size? 

Each of the three surveys which treated 
this problem presented a tabulation of the 
number of pupils in various classes. 


29. Are high schools housed separately 
from elementary schools? 

_ Each of the two surveys which treated 

this problem referred to buildings in which 

both high-school and elementary-school pu- 

pils were housed. 


30. Are schools of optimum size? 

The single survey which treated this prob- 
lem gave the range of enrollment in junior 
high schools. 


31. Are library facilities adequate? 

In four surveys statements were made 
about facilities but detailed data were not 
given. One survey presented tabulations of 
the number of books in the homes of pupils 
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and of the number of books read by pupils 
during a year. 
32. Are laboratory facilities adequate? 

In the single survey which treated this 
problem in connection with the educational 
program statements were made about facili- 
ties in general but detailed data were not 
given. 

33. Are opportunities provided for children 
who must work part time? 

The three surveys which treated this prob- 
lem presented an analysis of enrollments in 
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continuation classes. Two gave tabulations 
of students by grades and by ages. General 
statements were made concerning the work 
which evidently were based on observation 
by all. Number of placements were given by 
one. 


34. Are secondary schools organized in the 
best administrative units? 

Only one survey treated this problem in 
connection with the educational program, 
Statements of practice were based upon the 
observed organization. 


PURPOSEFUL PROGRAM PLANNING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
Barsara H. WRIGHT 


Enrror’s Note: Miss Wright, supervisor of counselors, Minneapolis, writes enthusiastically of 
the guidance plan in the Edison Junior-Semor High School. Several counselors whom I know do 
not approve this plan as heartily as does Miss Wright. I trust one of them will write ty aw 


“other side of the picture.” 


very school makes an effort to counter- 
act thoughtless registration on the part 

of pupils, but most principals realize that in 
spite of their best efforts insufficient thought 
is given by the typical high-school pupil to 
a suitable choice of electives. Homeroom ad- 
visers are urged to watch the classification 
of their advisees ; but the numerous techni- 
calities of what each of a dozen local col- 
leges require by way of entrance credits, 
what are desirable sequences for pupils with 
certain vocational objectives, what ability is 
essential for success in various subjects, and 
what the high-school regulations are in re- 
gard to subjects and credits—all these prove 
extremely confusing to the homeroom ad- 
viser who is primarily a classroom teacher 
and not a specialist in educational guidance. 
In the short period which she spends in 
helping her group make out their programs, 
she often merely explains the rules as well 
as she can and says, “Choose for yourself.” 
At Edison Junior-Senior High School a 
method of careful program planning has 


been in force for a number of years. A simi- 
lar plan modified to fit the conditions in 
other schools is being used in most of the 
high schools of Minneapolis. The feeling of 
the principal at Edison High School is that 
each pupil should enter the senior high 
school with a carefully charted plan for his 
education, and that he should keep this chart 
before him during his high-school years 


making changes only when circumstances - 


carefully considered make changes advis- 
able. In order to accomplish this, the school 
counselor, a specialist in educational guid- 
ance, helps each 9A pupil map out for him- 
self the subjects he plans to take in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades. Thereafter 
the details of registration are handled by 
the adviser, but the counselor stands ready 
to confer with pupils and teachers regard- 
ing special problems and requests for 
changes. 

The objectives of this procedure are as 
follows: (1) to develop a serious attitude 
on the part of the pupils towards purposeful 
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make pupils thoroughly conversant with the 
technicalities of the high-school program of 
studies, the requirements for graduation, 
and the entrance requirements for various 
colleges, (3) to articulate the pupil’s choice 
of studies with his vocational plan, and (4) 
to help each pupil plan a high-school course 
that satisfies to the best possible degree his 
aptitudes, interests, and capacities, thus 
actually adapting the high school to indi- 
vidual differences. 


METHOD 


The study of occupations is a major unit 
in the 9A course in Community Life Prob- 
lems which is a required course for all ninth- 
grade pupils. After each pupil has surveyed 
a number of occupations and studied rather 
intensively two or three occupations in 
which he is the most interested and which 
are suited to his ability, the problem of what 
education is necessary for entering into a 
chosen occupation is apropos. At this point 
the school counselor comes into the class 
to work with the Community-Life-Problems 
teacher. She spends two or more class pe- 
riods discussing the high-school program of 
study, what the courses include, how many 
credits are necessary for graduation, what 
sequences of courses are desirable, and what 
ability is required for specific courses. An- 
other day she spends in discussing all the 
problems related to university entrance re- 
quirements. Another day she devotes to dis- 
cussing sequences of courses desirable as 
preparation in certain popular vocations like 
engineering, nursing, teaching, and stenog- 
raphy. Then each pupil is asked to enter 
upon a blank 5 x 8 card a summary of his 
vocational plan already worked out by him 
as a class assignment and his educational 
plan for his subsequent years in senior high 
school. Then, while the teacher goes on with 
the classwork, the counselor sees each pupil 
individually to talk over the educational 
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plans, to suggest any changes she thinks 
would improve them, and to discuss any 
problems the pupil has. The pupil takes this 
tentative plan to his homeroom adviser for 
her suggestions. Then the pupil takes the 
educational-plan card home to talk it over 
with his parents. If it is satisfactory, either 
the father or mother signs it, thus giving a 
written sanction to the plan. Finally the pu- 
pil makes three copies of this educational 
plan, one to keep himself, one for his home- 
room adviser, and one for the counselor’s 
file. For the counselor’s file he also makes a 
copy of his vocational plan. 

Thereafter when pupils in their home- 
room groups are confronted with the prob- 
lems of registering for the next semester, 
they refer to their educational plans, thus 
simplifying the problem for the homeroom 
adviser and recalling to the pupil his whole 
purpose and plan for his high-school course. 
When a pupil desires a change, the home- 
room adviser with the plan card at hand 
finds it easier to discover whether the re- 
quest is a result of a mere whim or because 
of a real change in interest or objective. 
Those who are really serious about wanting 
changes are sent by the homeroom adviser 
to the counselor to talk the matter over thor- 
oughly and- get the change approved. This 
makes it difficult for pupils to choose sub- 
jects for inconsequential reasons, but it puts 
ng obstacles in the way of the pupil who 
seriously desires a change in his program 
for a definitely thought-out reason. 

Two educational plans are printed here 
as illustration of the procedure. The voca- 
tional plans made by these pupils are not 
published for lack of space, but the gist of 
them is as follows. Floyd Carlson whose pro- 
gram is given on page 482 is a 14-year-old 
boy in the 9A grade. He does just fair work 
in school. His I.Q. is 99. He comes from a 
typical workingman’s home of the poorer 
type. Neither his father nor his mother has 
attended high school. His vocational plan 
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showed that he has studied rather care- 
fully the qualifications of the electrician’s 
trade. He has examined the bulletins 
from Dunwoody Institute and has also 
visited the school. He plans to learn the elec- 
trician’s trade there after he graduates from 


Name Carlson, Floyd (9A grade) 
Homeroom Teacher Miss Ballou 


9B English JS 
Community Life Problems J1 
Mathematics J5 

Electricity J2 

Band 
Gymnasium 


10B English S1 
World History S1 
Mathematics $1 
Mechanical Drawing J2 
Orchestra 
Gymnasium 
11B English S3 
American History $1 
Botany 
Automobile Mechanics S1l 
Orchestra 
12B English SS 
Civics $1 
Physics S1 
Advanced Shop or Drawing 
Orchestra 


Further education: 


high school. If family circumstances prevent 
his doing this, he plans to join the Navy 
and learn his trade without cost. He esti- 


‘mates his own abilities and interests as 


along the electrical line and says he does 
that type of work carefully. He hopes after 
a period of apprenticeship to save up enough 
money to have an electrical shop of his own. 
Since his school does not teach electricity 
as a separate shop subject, he cannot get this 
subject in high school but plans to take other 
shopwork and drawing. He plans to take 
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EDUCATIONAL PLAN 


PRESENT PROGRAM 


PLAN FOR SENIOR-~HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Take two-year course in electricity at Dunwoody Institute. 


mathematics and physics because of the fu- 
ture value to him in his trade. 

Richard Timperly whose program is given 
on page 483 is a boy of excellent ability. His 
1.Q. is 135; he does fine work in school. His 
parents plan to send him to college and can 


Vocational Plan to be an electrician 
Date March 1931 


9A English J6 
Community Life Problems J2 
Mathematics J6 
Pattern Making 
Orchestra 


Gymnasium 


10A English S2 
World History S2 
Mathematics S1 
Machine Shop S1 
Orchestra 
Gymnasium 
11A English S4 
American History S2 
Botany S2 
Advanced Shop or Drawing 
Orchestra 
12A English S6 
Economics $1 
Physics S2 
Advanced Shop or Drawing 
Orchestra 


afford to do so. His “vocational plan” shows 
that he has studied the entrance require- 
ments to medical school ; he knows that the 
course is seven years, that it will cost about 
$600 a year if he lives at home, that en- 
trance to medical school is by competitive 
examination, and that he must have a read- 
ing knowledge of German to enter. Both he 
and his parents are thinking of medicine as 
a vocation for him. He mentions as his de- 
ficiencies that he does not always make the 
best use of his time and that he is not al 
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PURPOSEFUL PROGRAM PLANNING 
7” ways as neat in appearance as he should be, All but seven of the pupils recalled their 
but he says that he could correct his faults. program plans made in the ninth grade suffi- 
“7 His high-school course as outlined is accord- ciently well to answer definitely that they 
ie ing to the recommendations and require- had or had not followed them. One may 
» ments set up by the medical school. assume, then, that 96 per cent of the class 
EDUCATIONAL PLAN 
Name Timperly, John Richard Vocational Plan to be a doctor 
Homeroom Teacher Miss Braden Date March 1931 
PRESENT PROGRAM 
9B English J5 9A English J6 
Community Life Problems J1 Community Life Problems J2 
Mathematics J5 Mathematics J6 
E.1. Science Jl Science J2 
Band Band 
Gymnasium Gymnasium 
PLAN FOR SENIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAM 
10B English S1 10A English S2 
World History S1 World History S2 
Mathematics $1 Mathematics S2 
German Sl German S2 
Gymnasium Gymnasium 
11B English S3 11A English S4 
American History $1 American History S2 
Physics S1 Physics S2 
German S3 German S4 
(Consider taking Art as a fifth (Consider taking Art as a fifth 
subject) subject) 
12B English S5 12A English S6 
Civics S1 Solid Geometry S1 
Advanced Algebra S1 Advanced Algebra S2 
Chemistry Sl Chemistry S2 
Further education: 
Study medicine at the University of Minnesota. 
RESULTS had gone through high school conscious of 
Questionnaires were filled out by the 164 having made a serious plan regarding their 
ows seniors graduating in June 1931. Among Program of studies, not just a semester plan 
ire- other things they were asked, “Have you Worked out upon impulse at the time of 
the followed the program made in 9A Com- registration. Thus the first objective, that of 
out munity-Life-Problems classes? If not, what developing a serious attitude towards the 
en- changes have you made?” Their answers Purposeful choosing of high-school electives, 
tive were as follows: at im part 
n he Made minor oan a baqdecusneed 3994 jects that they planned in the ninth grade. 
e as Made major changes................. % 22 Critics of the plan might say that having 
a Did not make a plan (entered after pupils blindly follow plans made when they 
the completing 9A grade)............. 10 6 were immature youngsters of thirteen is not 
sas 7 #4 dvisable. Most of th 
 al- re advisable. Most of these young people, how 


ever, expressed themselves at the time of 
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graduation as well satisfied with their selec- 
tion. A few stated that they wished they 
had taken more utilitarian subjects like type- 
writing, shorthand, and bookkeeping—a re- 
flection of the difficulties with which they 
as high-school graduates are confronted in 
getting jobs during the dark days of a severe 
business depression. 

Thirty-nine, or 22 per cent, carried out 
their program as planned except for minor 
changes. These minor changes included add- 
ing a fifth subject (pupils ordinarily plan 
for four subjects and are allowed five upon 
petition when they have good grades), 
changing a subject within a subject group 
(like changing printing to cabinet making, 
cooking to sewing, French to German, biol- 
ogy to botany, or dropping a subject). Ten 
pupils in this group changed botany to book- 
keeping because it was impossible to ac- 
commodate them in botany that semester. 
In the main these pupils pursued the plan 
they had made as 9A pupils. 

Thirty-six pupils, or 23.1 per cent, made 
major changes. Eight of them reported 
changes too numerous to mention. These 
were for the most part pupils who failed 
their subjects frequently. They asked for 
and were allowed frequent changes in the 
hope that they would adjust themselves 
more successfully. Seven others dropped 
their shorthand, changing to an academic in- 
stead of a commercial course. In this school 
where incomes of parents are limited and 
the necessity of getting a job after gradu- 
ating from high school looms large, the 
counselor hesitates to discourage girls from 
planning in the ninth grade to take short- 
hand and typewriting in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades, even when their ability does 
not seem to be commensurate with the re- 
quirements of these courses. Furthermore, 
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prognosis of success in shorthand is more 
difficult than perhaps in any other subject 
offered. Therefore, the number of pupils 
who start this course and find themselves 
unsuccessful and shift to another course is 
rather large. 

There were seven pupils who changed 
to the commercial course because they found 
by the time they were juniors that their 
family circumstances made preparation for 
an immediate job rather than taking a gen- 
eral or college preparatory course desirable. 
Eleven pupils made several changes in sub- 
ject fields; for example, one boy reported 
that he took one year of Latin instead of 
two and substituted advanced algebra for 
chemistry. Another one substituted shop- 
work for French and chemistry ; another one 
substituted physics, chemistry, and higher 
algebra for art and botany; and another 
dropped Latin and took bookkeeping. 

Less tangible results are seen in the small 
number of program changes made at the be- 
ginning of each semester. The pupils are in 
classes and the school is running smoothly 
the day the semester opens. Furthermore, 
infrequent indeed is the case of a senior pu- 
pil who finds that he lacks college entrance 
requirements if he planned to go to college, 
or the pupil who has not taken the subjects 
desirable for the vocation in which he is 
interested. Moreover, the percentage of sub- 
ject failures is smaller in this school than 
in most schools of the city. This is probably 
partially due to the care taken so that pupils 
will take subjects in which they have the 
capacity to succeed. 

All in all the plan seems to have done 
much to stimulate pupils to more serious and 
intelligent selection of high-school courses, 
and to make the school fit more adequately 
the individual differences among pupils. 
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THE MENTAL HAZARDS OF ADOLESCENCE 
Wituiam C. SANpy 


Eprtor’s Note: Is the “iniquitous” y 


ounger generation really iniquitous? Or is there nothing 


new in the critical attitude of the oldster towards ae ster? The author believes that 


what the adolescent needs is to be wnderstood. Dr. S 
health, Pennsylvania Department of Welfare, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


is director of the bureau of mental 


This article is one 


of a series on mental hygiene in the high school, edited by W. M. Proctor. 


NE does not need to be a psychiatrist or 
O a psychologist to recognize adolescence 
as a critical period. Thinking parents and 
teachers recall many examples of boys and 
girls presenting more or less difficult symp- 
toms in this transitional stage of develop- 
ment. The general public, afflicted by lurid 
movie titles, harassed by pessimistic and 
sensational writers, is constantly hearing of 
the various versions of the so-called in- 
iquitous younger generation. Many deroga- 
tory statements are made about present-day 
youth such as that there is a dangerous 
emancipation from the safeguards of home, 
church, and school, that youth is in revolt, 
that there is no respect for age, that “flam- 
ing youth” disregards modesty, politeness, 
temperance, and the other virtues long re- 
garded as essential by the older generation. 

Psychoanalysis has contributed much to- 
wards a better understanding of human re- 
lationships and conduct. There is wide- 
spread popular interest in the psychoanalytic 
hypotheses and a more or less superficial 
understanding of such terms as complex, 
feelings of inferiority, the libido, transfer- 
ence, sublimation, and rationalization. The 
limits of this paper will not permit detailed 
discussion of such theories and explanations, 
as desirable as this might be. It is the pur- 
pose, however, to discuss briefly adolescence 
from several points of view such as the 
physical, mental, and environmental aspects. 
If the discussion sometimes seems to be 
wandering beyond the boundaries of the 
subject, it is only because what appears to 
be merely “mental” may be the outward 
manifestation of a physical state, a physio- 
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logical or psychological development or a 
reaction to environment. 

At the very beginning let it be admitted 
that there are certain factors which are 
seemingly new, such as the machine-age de- 
velopment, rapid automobile transportation, 
the radio, moving picture, and other modern 
improvements of debatable excellence. 
While these factors are often cited as ex- 
planations of alleged conditions, yet they 
are possibly more coincidental or aggravat- 
ing than actually causal in effect. 

There is nothing new at least in the criti- 
cal attitude of the oldster towards the 
youngster. From time immemorial there has 
been an antagonism between youth and age. 
As George Chapman’ put it many years ago, 
“young men think old men are fools; but 
old men know young men are fools.” Shake- 
speare* said “crabbed age and youth can- 
not live together.” Disraeli*® summarized the 
situation in the sentence “youth is a blun- 
der ; manhood a struggle ; old age a regret.” 
Cowper* speaks of “freakish youth.” Wile® 
in a recent article collected from the writers 
of the past centuries a long series of refer- 
ences indicating the recurring belief that 
youth was showing unmistakable evidence 
of degeneration. He says in part “the cycle 
of moral development appears to be one of 
generation, degeneration, and regeneration. 
Infancy and childhood are building up in 
terms of social patterns; adolescence and 


1“All Fools,” act V, scene I. 

*“The Passionate Pilgrim.” 

* Disracli, Coningsby, Book III, Chapter I. 

* Cowper, The Task, Book II. 

SIra S. Wile, “Understanding the Adolescent,” Hos 
pital Social Service, XXIV (October, 1931). 
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early maturity are struggling against rigid 
mores; middle age and senility are protest- 
ing, demanding, even when regretting the 
necessity for the modification of their an- 
cient laws, regulations, and patterns of be- 
havior.” 

Critics of the younger generation, there- 
fore, should hesitate to express themselves 
so freely and forcibly, because they them- 
selves may be suspected of belonging to the 
doddering senile period and of suffering 
from hardening of the arteries. In short, the 
whole subject of adolescence requires care- 
ful and unbiased consideration. Youth itself 
merits a more sympathetic and understand- 
ing approach. 

Consider what is involved in the growth 
of a child. From the very moment of birth, 
the child has to begin a process of adjust- 
ment to his surroundings in a life which be- 
comes more difficult and complicated as the 
years pass. Contrast the absolute helpless- 
ness of the infant with the independence 
and self-reliance desirable in the average 
adult! In this more or less painful and diff- 
cult process of development, the parents 
play an important part. They should provide 
the home which furnishes the child with the 
necessary sense of security, the feeling that 
he belongs and has a place in the scheme of 
life. And the child wants that home to con- 
form as nearly as possible to the average in 
that community. They should surround him 
with an atmosphere of love and sympathetic 
understanding, fully realizing that the child 
has a distinct personality, that he is an in- 
dividual who merits the respect of his as- 
sociates. 

With the onset of puberty, the adolescent 
reaches a stage of development in which 
there are rather abrupt physical changes, 
involving in turn decided alterations in the 
attitude towards the family and the outside 
world. Physical characteristics begin to re- 
semble those of the adult. These changes are 
largely the result of glandular development 
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and activity. There comes about a surging of 
new emotions. Strange thoughts and urges 
appear which may give the adolescent the 
impression that he is an exceptional per- 
son. At any rate, these new phenomena sur- 
prise, sometimes alarm, and often mystify 
the individual. They are apt to cause self- 
consciousness, awkwardness, and a “secret 
feeling that every one can read him like an 
open book.”* 

In order to cover up his anxiety or con- 
fusion, he assumes unnatural attitudes, af- 
fectations, romantic flights in imagination, 
peculiar interests or inclinations. This period 
of change causes the adolescent to become 
more or less unstable with possibilities for 
fixation of either good or had tendencies. 

Important psychological implications ac- 
company the appearance of adult physical 
characteristics during adolescence. If such 
desirable qualities as self-reliance, initiative, 
and ability to make one’s own way in the 
world are to be achieved, looking towards 
ultimate independence, then there must be a 
gradual but definite weaning from the pro- 
tective influence of the family. Heterosexual 
urges counteract possible tendencies towards 
too great dependence and the danger of emo- 
tional fixation on a parent. Antagonism or 
chafing at restraint within the family leads 
towards an increasing number of outside 
contacts with practice in adjustment to com- 
munity experiences and individuals. 

So far as parents are concerned, adoles- 
cence presents both opportunities for con- 
structive efforts and the often unrecognized 
need for self-restraint. For example, par- 
ents have the responsibility of providing as 
wholesome an environment as possible and 
the opportunity for the cultivation of friend- 
ship with proper persons including those of 
the opposite sex. Parents on the other hand 
need to avoid the innate tendency to en- 


*G. C Ferrari, Mental Hygiene and the High School. 
Contribution to First International Congress on Mental Hy 
giene 
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deavor to work out in their children their 
own thwarted ambitions. Children rightly 
resent attempts at domination which do 
not take into account natural tendencies, pos- 
sible special abilities, or their own inclina- 
tions in selecting educational programs or 
forms of occupation. 

It often seems hopeless to bring about an 
understanding intimacy between adults and 
adolescents. There should be established a 
happy medium between complete domina- 
tion, and laissez faire, neither of which is 
desirable as a policy. General principles may 
be stated but in the final analysis their ap- 
plication must be modified to fit individual 
cases. For example, coddling and oversolici- 
tude on the part of the parent may seriously 
retard the growing-up process. Such parents 
really dislike having their children grow up. 
Fear, lack of initiative, dependence, inability 
to make decisions, and a prolonged childish 
attitude towards life are apt to result. There 
comes about the already mentioned fixation 
on the parent of the opposite sex. The boy 
is overinterested in his mother, the girl in 
her father, to such an extent that they are 
unable to meet normal life situations, such 
as marriage. The overbearing dictatorial 
parent, on the other hand, is apt to develop 
feelings of inferiority in the child who is 
constantly repressed with no opportunity for 
self-expression. In such surroundings, a 
child, especially if he is an only child, tends 
to compensate by means of day dreams and 
phantasies. He thus tries to secure satis- 
faction apart from reality. He may take 
refuge in some thought such as that he is a 
stolen child, in reality the son of some rich 
or famous man. Such phantasies, if constant 
and fixed in later life, often form the frame- 
work of a series mental disease appearing 
usually in the adolescent period. Or he may 
try to overcome his inferiority by commit- 


ting delinquencies which cause him to stand 
out among his fellows even in an undesirable 
way. In short, parents themselves not hav- 
ing solved their own problems may be the 
direct cause of the problems of the adoles- 
cent. The home under such circumstances, 
or where there is constant disagreement or 
actual separation of parents, does not con- 
stitute the most favorable environment for 
either the young child or the adolescent. 

Rut adolescents present problems other 
than those arising from varying personali- 
ties and environmental conditions. Different 
degrees of intelligence and the desirability 
for further modifications of school curricula 
in accordance with the individual require- 
ments also constitute difficult questions 
which will not be discussed at this time. 

Probably what the adolescent needs as 
much as anything is to be understood. This 
applies to teachers as well as to parents. 
Teachers have their own personal problems 
of maladjustment affecting more or less 
their pupil relationships. If this is coupled 
with a lack of appreciation of adolescence 
with its possible difficult, bizarre, or other- 
wise surprising behavior manifestations, 
little assistance may be expected from the 
school. Edycational systems should utilize 
more extensively the offerings of mental hy- 
giene. Where possible, there should be rou- 
tine psychiatric and psychological advice, or 
at least the possibility of securing such con- 
sultation service. There is fortunately an in- 
creasing utilization of visiting teachers or 
so-called student counselors. Where visit- 
ing teachers are qualified as psychiatric so- 
cial workers, much may be accomplished in 
the réle of liaison officers between home and 
school in promoting a better mutual under- 
standing between the pupil, the parents, and 
the teacher. 
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COOPERATION IN BUILDING ENGLISH 
COURSES OF STUDY IN DENVER 


Kate Woop ASHLEY AND Mary A. Dopps 


Eprror’s Note: “Pupil and teacher, teacher and principal, 
visor and administrator, administrator and outside oft contributed to this roject 
in course-of-stud construction. Dr. Rugg presents this article in his series dealing with “con- 


certed action.” The authors are teachers in Denver and 


principal and supervisor, super- 


have served as chairmen of the junior- 


and senior-high-school English-curriculum committees, respectively. 


This article is not a description or evaluation 
either of content or objectives of the new Eng- 
lish courses of study in Denver, but solely a 
description of the plan whereby these courses 
were developed as a codperative project to the 
end that all concerned might feel that they had 
shared in the making. The courses are published 


as Denver course of study monographs. 


— the year 1930-1931 new courses 
of study in English for elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools were intro- 
duced for use in Denver. These courses 
were in the process of making for several 
years under the general guidance of the di- 
rector of curriculum, Dr. Arthur K. Loomis, 
now principal of the University of Chicago 
High School. Laymen, pupils, teachers in 
all schools (not merely in experimental 
schools), members of English committees, 
supervisors, administrators, authorities in 
the English field from both within and with- 
out the State—all these have contributed to 
the making of these courses of study. 
Whatever success the courses may have 
locally, whatever their general or particu- 
lar contribution to English curricula, their 
construction has shown again the possibil- 
ity and desirability of making curriculum 
building a codperative enterprise. The fol- 
lowing pages will tell something of this co- 
éperation. There will be no effort to try to 


discuss any theories, nor to defend any - 


scheme of procedure. 

The purpose in building this program was 
to provide for all grades a unified course 
which should be based upon the immediate 
needs of the pupils in usage, composition, 
and literature, starting where we find them 
at the various levels and in a large measure 
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allowing pupil interests and immediate needs 
to dictate the content. 

The idea of codperation among the three 
divisions of the schools was first expressed 
by a small group of teachers from elemen- 
tary, junior high, and senior high schools, 
who were called together to take the first 
step in preparing for curriculum revision by 
judging the major objectives of the old 
course of study. At the close of their period 
of work together, these teachers felt so 
strongly the necessity and value of correla- 
tion among the three divisions of the school 
that they recommended that the English 
courses of study be revised by a single com- 
mittee from the elementary, junior high, and 
senior high schools in order to eliminate the 
unnecessary overlapping and still provide for 
definite advancement from grade to grade. 
This recommendation was carried out in 
spirit in the entire program of revision. Al- 
though there were three committees instead 
of one as was suggested, the three commit- 
tees acted in such close association that the 
desired correlation was accomplished. 

After the judging of the major objec- 
tives of the old course of study had been 
completed, an appraisal of the content of 
the old courses was made by all principals 
and teachers who were willing to partici- 
pate. An appraisal questionnaire was pre- 
pared giving opportunity for expression of 
opinion on such points as the following: 

In your judgment does the course provide pupils 
of limited ability with work which 

1. Challenges their best efforts? 

2. Is within their ability? 
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4. Is rich in concrete, illustrative material? 

5. Is easily adaptable to individual differences? 

6. Is of such importance for these pupils 
that it should be included? 


The committee chairmen studied the re- 
sponses and prepared summaries which were 
sent to all participating teachers. 

In addition to furnishing much valuable 
material in itself, this questionnaire pre- 
pared the way for later informal discus- 
sions by committees and groups of teachers 
in which all were free to raise questions 
which had come to mind as a result of the 
questionnaire and summaries. 

After a careful study of many courses of 
study, English textbooks, and published 
committee reports, the committee chairmen 
prepared a list of six general objectives and 
an exhaustive list of about twelve hundred 
specific objectives, so specific that each could 
be the center of a teaching unit. These ob- 
jectives were then submitted to eight groups 
of Denver teachers, each group composed 
of three members representing the elemen- 
tary, junior high, and senior high schools. 
These groups of teachers criticized the gen- 
eral objectives and rated the specific objec- 
tives, placing them in the elementary, junior 
high, or senior high school, and indicating 
their importance. Opportunity was given 
for an expression as to whether or not an 
objective should be required of all pupils 
or whether provision should be made for 
individual differences. As a rule the mem- 
bers of a group found it possible to reach 
an agreement in their judgments, but in or- 
der to provide for absolute freedom of ex- 
pression on each point, each member made 
an individual rating. Six authorities in the 
field of English in various parts of the coun- 
try were asked to assist in this rating of 
objectives using the same plan as the groups 
of teachers. 

Many of the teachers who participated in 
this group work, which for each group oc- 
cupied about five days’ full time, said at the 
end of the work that they felt they had had 
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an invaluable experience in the opportunity 
to consider the entire field of English and 
to get, by means of the discussion in the 
group, a better understanding of the prob- 
lems and purposes of the other divisions of 
the school system. 

Finally, the votes of outside authorities 
and teachers were tabulated on charts from 
which the chairmen of the three curriculum 
committees prepared a summary which 
served as the basis for building the courses 
of study. 

In order to secure from teachers and prin- 
cipals comments and suggestions for which 
there was no place in the questionnaire, and 
further, in order to obtain the suggestions 
which might follow as a result of the sum- 
mary of the appraisal sheets, all English 
teachers met in small groups with the di- 
rector of curriculum. Teachers were in- 
formed of the purpose of these meetings 
and were urged to express themselves free- 


No effort was made at these meetings to 

defend the old courses or to answer ques- 
tions. A secretary recorded all of the dis- 
cussions. These records were turned over 
to the chairmen of the elementary, junior- 
high, and senior-high-school committees who 
summarized the reports and tabulated the 
recurrence of criticism from the different 
groups. 
_ These summaries were then submitted to 
the committees for discussion. Points which 
were not within the scope of the work of | 
the committees, such as administrative or 
testing problems, were referred to the de- 
partments which could function in connec- 
tion with them. 

Definite consideration was given all ques- 
tions and suggestions. As a result of the 
discussions, some decisions were made with 
regard to the general line of procedure for 
the new courses. The necessity for reaching 
an agreement on acceptable English forms 
and terms became increasingly apparent in 
order to save pupils from having to learn 
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new terms and new forms in transferring 
from building to building or from one di- 
vision of the schools to another. 

As a first step to an agreement with re- 
gard to terms, the chairmen of the three 
committees formulated a questionnaire 
which included all terms needed in connec- 
tion with grammar and usage. All possible 
terms on each unit were submitted to all 
English teachers. The vote resulting was 
compiled and any term which received 
seventy-five per cent of the vote was 
adopted. Those terms not receiving a decid- 
ing vote were resubmitted to the commit- 
tees in session, both singly and jointly. The 
resulting nomenclature became a part of 
each course of study. Agreement was also 
reached as to forms which should be used 
in all schools and all grades for manu- 
scripts, letters, notes, and other items which 
often reappear from grade to grade. 

Meanwhile, the committee chairmen were 
at work trying to find solution for problems 
submitted. Among the more important of 
these were means of meeting local condi- 
tions, and a fair basis for caring for indi- 
vidual differences. The summary of the rat- 
ing of objectives was carefully studied. Ten- 
tative plans for courses were prepared. 
Functional centers were chosen as the uni- 
form basis for all oral and written expres- 
sion. Usage requirements were discussed 
and, on the basis of available researches, 
the most important were selected and as- 
signed to the different levels. 

As sections of the courses of study such 
as usage, grammar, or expression were 
agreed upon by committee members, they 
were prepared in typewritten form for dis- 
cussion and revision by the committees. 
Varying decisions by committees often led 
to the need of further study and the re- 
opening of the discussion in the light of the 
opinion of the other groups. Every effort 
was made to have material in such form 


that there could be no misunderstanding 
of its intent. 
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In the spring of 1930 when a general 
agreement as to objectives, purposes, and 
plans had been reached, Dr. R. L. Lyman 
of the University of Chicago was called in 
for one week to confer not only with chair- 
men, supervisors, and administrators, but 
also with all of the members of the three 
committees. The existing courses of study 
and all material which had been prepared 
had been mailed to him previously. He was 
thus able to work with the committees with 
a clear understanding of their problems. The 
committee chairmen had conferences on the 
problems raised by their respective commit- 
tees, and each of the three committees had 
a round-table discussion of one-half day 
with Dr. Lyman. At these discussions the 
supervisors and administrators and some 
principals were present. In the fall of 1930 
the committees again had the opportunity 
of conferring for a day with Dr. Lyman. 

There were two meetings of the combined 
committees at which outlines ‘ur elemen- 
tary, junior high, and senior +igh schools 
were presented and discussed in order that 
all groups might have an understanding of 
plans for the whole. To these meetings were 
invited, besides principals, some members vf 
the English faculties of the universities and 
colleges in the State. 

In the light of these conferences the ten- 
tative plans were reformulated and sub- 
mitted to the committees for discussion. 
When approved by them these plans were 
prepared in mimeographed form, and the 
complete plan was sent to all principals and 
to all teachers of English asking their care- 
ful consideration, free criticism, and com- 
ment. Throughout the preparation of the 
high-school courses, no step which would 
involve an administrative change in the 
schools was taken without the approval of 
the principals. The number of responses, 
over ninety per cent, and the pertinent criti- 
cisms not only proved the interest and en- 
thusiasm of the teachers, but also showed 
that the committee members had truly rep- 
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resented their groups, had kept them in- 
formed of procedures, and had really 
brought teacher reactions to the committees. 

On the basis of these returns the plans 
were extended. The elementary and junior- 
high-school courses and portions of the sen- 
ior-high-school course were completed and 
issued in mimeographed form for trial in the 
fall of 1930. These courses were used 
throughout that school year, teachers being 
requested to note pupil reactions, the effec- 
tiveness and adaptability of the courses, and 
any faults that might be corrected. 

In the spring of 1931 the late Dr. S. A. 
Leonard spent a day in conference with the 
chairmen and in a short meeting with the 
joint committees. As a result of the con- 
ference with him and of the comments by 
the teachers, some further modifications in 
the courses were made. The courses were 
then prepared for print and issued for use 
in the schools. 

Early in the work it became evident that 
one of the greatest helps for teachers and 
pupils would be the preparation of practice 
exercises which would conform to the re- 
quirements of the courses of study. Exer- 
cise books were prepared for the elemen- 
tary, junior high, and senior high schools. 
In the junior high school separate exercise 
books were printed for use with the groups 
of limited ability. In the senior high school 
a handbook of grammar and usage was pre- 
pared for students’ use to accompany the 
practice exercises. These materials will be 
revised to incorporate suggestions and criti- 
cisms which will come with use in the class- 
room. 

Not only has agreement been possible 
which does away with overlapping in sub- 
ject matter, but also uniformity in the gen- 
eral construction of the three courses has 
resulted. This makes it possible for teach- 
ers of any one group to refer to and interpret 
sections of any of the courses. 

In order to make it possible for teachers 
to determine the needs of their classes and 


individual pupils, diagnostic tests are to be 
prepared for each half year. These will be 
followed by unit tests which will be avail- 
able for the use of the teachers as need 
arises. According to the Denver plan of or- 
ganization the department of research will 
be asked by the committees to assume the 
major responsibility in directing the build- 
ing of these tests. 

To this point this article has been con- 
cerned solely with the development of 
courses in English expression. The same 
techniques of codperation were employed 
in the development of the literature courses 
in the high schools. As a result of this co- 
éperation, the committees agreed upon uni- 
form objectives for the teaching of litera- 
ture including an emphasis upon extensive 
reading and wide provision for individual 
differences. This necessitated provision for 
classroom libraries. When the lists were pre- 
pared for these, it became apparent that 
much duplication existed. All lists were care- 
fully checked and concessions were made 
wherever there was overlapping. To the 
building of lists the librarians of many of 
the schools and the head librarian con- 
tributed much. 

More groups of people actually contrib- 
uted to the building of these courses than 
even the most optimistic or farseeing ones 
had ventured to suggest. Pupil and teacher, 
teacher and principal, principal and super- 
visor, supervisor and administrator, ad- 
ministrator and outside authority—all in 
contact at one time or other with director 
and curriculum committees—all these have 
contributed in a significant manner to the 
resulting courses and their supplementary 
materials. 

While these courses represent the result 
of much experience and study on the part 
of many people and a serious attempt has 
been made to build them in keeping with 
progressive thought and existing research, 
in no sense are they looked on as final. 
Teachers are asked to keep records of class- 
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room situations and happenings which are 
of an unusual nature. They are expected 
to make notations of any inaccuracies or 
inconsistencies in the courses or of sugges- 
tions of any sort. Curriculum-committee 
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members bring to meetings such reports, 
comments, and suggestions. The courses wil] 
be continuously revised in the light of such 
experience and in keeping with future re- 
search throughout the country. 


TEACHING HISTORY AS A WAY TO LIFE 


Jacos RUBENSTEIN 


Eprtor’s Note: Live today’s life well and the tomorrows will take care of themselves. This 
article sets forth the thesis that the ultimate value of history to the pupil is conditioned by 


the extent to which history is taught as oper 
ge 


stein is chairman of history in the Bay R 


t of the pupil’s everyday activities. Mr. Ruben- 
High Scho 


ol, Brooklyn, New York. This is the 


third of a series of articles on “subjects as ways of life,” edited by John L. ees gl A 


— who discuss the aims of education 
are in accord with the ideal of develop- 
ing a socially efficient individual who will 
be able to enjoy all that life offers, to con- 
tribute to the well-being of the community, 
and to share in its responsibilities. It seems 
to me that in the past, we have had our eyes 
so fixed on the equipment necessary to com- 
plete living, that we have overloaded our 
curriculum with vast masses of facts that 
we consider essential to the adult world. His- 
tory courses, like others, pile detail upon 
detail for fear that some important topic 
may be left out. We seem to be proceeding 
on the theory that what is taught today will 
be remembered and used in the future. Yet 
every teacher of experience knows that 
often what is taught today is forgotten, not 
years hence, but tomorrow. 

A better road to take, it seems to me, is 
that indicated by the group of educational 
philosophers who say that the best prep- 
aration for life is not a storing up of facts 
for future use, but a participation in activi- 
ties which approximate actuality. One of 
my fellow teachers has expressed this idea 
aptly in saying, “Education is not the proc- 
ess of incubation during which pupils lie 
dormant as they are stuffed with knowledge 
to be used when they become active.” Chil- 
dren are alive, they have social contacts, and 


they are curious. We so burden them with 
tasks which we think will prepare for the 
future that they have little time to satisfy 
their natural curiosity about things that are 
of current interest to them. Not infrequent- 
ly, the result of our efforts is an individual 
devoid of spontaneous interest in his sur- 
roundings. When students are charged with 
being ignorant of current problems, the 
answer is, “We have too much homework 
to have time to look at newspapers and 
magazines.” Evidence of curiosity in the life 
about them is found in their suggestions for 
improving the teaching of history. Practical- 
ly every pupil asked that more emphasis be 
placed on current problems. The way out 
then seems to be a procedure that will have 
as its aim not preparation for living in some 
hypothetical future, more or less distant, 
but, rather living in the present through 
meaningful activity. 

To realize the aim of living in school, we 
must shift our emphasis from thinking in 
terms of subject matter to thinking in terms 
of the attitudes and ideals to be developed 
in the child through the study of history. 
At a recent meeting of the history chair- 
men of New York City high schools, the 
following were among the most frequently 
mentioned aims of history teaching: 

1. An understanding of the forces oper- 
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TEACHING HISTORY AS A WAY TO LIFE = 


ating in the social and political life of today 

2. Respect for the opinions of others 

3. Open-mindedness and willingness to 
suspend judgment 

4. The development of a sense of respon- 
sibility in a democratic government 

5. The acquisition of the ability to make 
use of the resources of a library 

These aims are not particularly novel. 
About nineteen years ago, I heard Mr. Wolf- 
son, then of DeWitt Clinton High School, 
say that the development of power was the 
chief aim of teaching history. Yet few teach- 
ers of history flatter themselves that many 
of the present generation by their conduct 
in solving the political, social, and economic 
problems that face them show the influence 
of history taught with these objectives in 
view. 

Why is it that professing such high aspir- 
ations, we have accomplished so little that 
is perceptible? One reason is perhaps that 
while theorizing about these fond hopes in 
discussion, we have not thought enough 
about them in the classroom and in the les- 
son-preparing period. This situation may be 
compared to the difference between the high 
ethical principles laid down by our religious 
leaders and the practices of the business 
world. We lay our principles away in cam- 
phor with our Sunday clothes. The cause 
for this situation is not an innate perver- 
sity on the part of the teacher. He feels he 
must make his teaching conform to courses 
of study and examinations based on them. 
His success is measured to a large extent by 
the results of these examinations. Naturally, 
the teacher reviews, drills, and pounds away 
with the hope that enough of the material 
will last until the day of the examination. 
In opposition, I have heard it said, that 
good teaching in securing the “Sunday” 
aims mentioned above, achieves better un- 
derstanding and, therefore, better examina- 
tion results. But, to achieve an understand- 
ing of the forces at work in society, to de- 


velop an attitude of toleration and open- 
mindedness, requires slow and unhurried 
procedure through a detailed study of a 
limited number of topics and a maximum of 
pupil activity. It takes time to play around 
with a topic, to discuss it in all its ramifica- 
tions, to examine it in all its aspects, and to 
arrive at an understanding of its significance 
and present-day application. A teacher may 
start the term with the intention of attempt- 
ing to disregard examinations, but as it 
draws to a close and many topics have not 
been touched upon, away go his ideals and 
the course of study, the textbook, review 
classes, and past examinations once more 
become his gods. 

What can be done to make the study of 
history living in the classroom? First, give 
the teacher wide freedom in the adaptation 
of material to the needs and interests of the 
group of students with whom he is dealing 
at any given time. The adoption of such a 
procedure will necessitate drastic revisions 
in our present testing system. It is much 
more reasonable to fit testing to aims than 
to compel our practice to violate our avowed 
objectives. If it is suggested that the aboli- 
tion of the check on teachers secured by 
the present examination system is danger- 
ous, one is tempted to ask if the existing 
system converts poor teachers into good 
ones. I have seen several teachers who, 
recognized as poor instructors by pupils, 
fellow teachers, and supervisors, get as good 
or better examination results than do others, 
who judged by the standards of good teach- 
ing, are their superiors. At best the outside 
examination and rigid course of study com- 
pel the poor and lazy teacher to cover a 
minimum and hamper the superior teachers. 
Experience with the Regents examination in 
history convinces me that an intensive study 
and review of past examinations without 
any thought of the objectives of teaching 
history will succeed in passing a very high 
percentage of the students. 
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Another important advantage of freeing 
the teacher from preparation for uniform 
examinations is that through this latitude 
the work can be adjusted to the ability of 
the learner. An instance of the value of free- 
ing the teacher from outside examinations 
and a rigid course of study is our experi- 
ence with a class of slow students whose rec- 
ords were so poor that it was impossible to 
fit them into any of the regular academic 
courses. This class used Rugg’s Changing 
Civilization in the Modern World. The pace 
was adapted to the ability of the students. 
No specific number of topics was set up as 
a goal. The principal who visited the class 
said that she would not have been able to 
tell by the response and activity of the class 
that it was composed of slow students. A 
detailed report of this experiment is con- 
tained in the article by Miss Hazel Welsh 
in the October 1931 number of the High 
Points. 

A third means of making history teaching 
more vital is to drop the textbook and the 
syllabus as a form of organization and to 
use the project method of teaching. At pres- 
ent there is a universal interest in unem- 
ployment. The students in many cases have 
been affected by it and have a personal con- 
cern with the problem. Why could not the 
second term, or the first term for that mat- 
ter, of American history be started by capi- 
talizing that interest? Begin with a discus- 
sion of that problem and get the class to see 
its great significance and the limitations in 
their knowledge of it. It should be very 
simple to have the class suggest the need 
for a detailed study of unemployment. 
Then the teacher might ask for suggestions 
of what should be studied to understand the 
question. As a result of the discussion that 
follows, an outline can be developed under 
some such headings: 

A. Causes 

1. Technological factors 
2. Tariff 
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3. Foreign debts, etc. 
B. Europe’s experience 
C. Measures to be taken by the United 
States 

The interest will be real and there should be 
no difficulty in securing committees, each of 
which will agree to study some particular 
phase of the problem. The committees bring 
in their reports which are discussed and 
evaluated by the class. Debates and discus- 
sions will naturally come where there are 
differences of opinion. Two months could 
easily be spent in working on this problem 
and the result would be a purposeful study 
of much of American economic history 
through which many of the aims, mentioned 
in the earlier part of this discussion, would 
be realized. A little later this term the rail- 
road crisis was on the front page. The head- 
lines with the reading of the stock quota- 
tions of the highs and present quotation of 
railroad securities would sufficiently moti- 
vate a project on railroads. The crisis in 
Manchuria could be made to motivate a se- 
ries of lessons on the peace movement or im- 
perialism. A study of government, visible 
and invisible, could be made real by using 
the material provided by the Seabury in- 
vestigation and the judiciary campaign of 
1931. For a large proportion of the class, 
and certainly for the gifted, the activities 
in the class, in the library, and at home con- 
nected with the solution of these problems 
would mean living and participating in the 
problems of the world about them. Not all 
the topics in the conventional syllabus could 
be covered but the results I believe would 
be fruitful in developing understanding, a 
critical attitude, good citizenship, ability to 
use the resources of the library, power to 
organize thought in discussion, and willing- 
ness to consider conflicting views and to 
suspend judgment. 

The possibility of interesting projects and 
activities is not confined to American his- 
tory. A teacher with five classes in early 
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TEACHING HISTORY AS AWAY TO LIF 


European history writes, “My classes de- 
cided to issue a class newspaper giving a 
picture of the various aspects of life during 
the Middle Ages. Each class elected an edi- 
tor-in-chief who then named the subeditors 
of various departments, such as domestic 
news, fashions, poetry, short story, etc.” The 
results are exhibited on the bulletin board. 

It may be said that this method does not 
faithfully reproduce conditions of the Mid- 
dle Ages since there were no newspapers 
at the time, but it gives the students motive 
for reading about every phase of life in the 
Middle Ages. The work they turned out 
shows every evidence of the joy of creation. 
The papers include not only written matter, 
but also interesting drawings and cartoons. 
This teacher goes on to say, “The pupils are 
not preparing for life, they are living.” In 
a class of modern European history the 
students produced a play based on some of 
the scenes from Hauptmann’s The Weavers. 
In another class, one of the girls wrote and 
produced a play based on Napoleon’s coup 
d'état. In the same class many of the girls 
have visited the Museum of Peaceful Arts. 
In otaer groups, students contributed car- 
toons to interpret the events studied. 

If the objection is raised that many of 
the activities described above are in the na- 
ture of play, I should say so much the bet- 
ter, as play seems to be nature’s way of 
preparing for life. Since young animals of 
the human and other species seem to take 
the play method as the means of preparing 
the muscles of the body for life’s more seri- 
ous activities of living, why is it not possible 
that mental activities engaged in for the joy 
of the game may not produce equally good 
results in the field of thought? 

If the exercises described above are worth 
while, then we should create opportunities 
to make such activities the regular course of 
procedure rather than occasional diversions 
to vary the monotony of the teacher-domi- 
nated recitation. In answer to a question as 
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to what they could suggest that would im- 
prove the teaching of history, practically all 
of the members of eight classes demanded 
more current events. One pupil suggested a 
whole year’s work in current problems. A 
great number asked for more opportunity 
for discussion and the putting of the teacher 
in the background. Others said that only the 
part of the history be taught which can be 
used to explain the present. Several students 
said that history should be so taught as to 
rouse the curiosity of the learner in the 
present and the past. Another said the effect 
of a law is the important thing and not its 
provisions. All their suggestions point to the 
fact that they are intensely interested in the 
present and desire an opportunity to take a 
more active part in the work of the class. 

To make history teaching a way to life, 
first free the teacher from the restraints of 
a rigid curriculum and uniform examina- 
tions. Second, organize the work of the 
term, not on a logical basis, but on one that 
will follow the changing interests of the 
student and provide for a maximum of pu- 
pil activity. In that way we can hope to se- 
cure an understanding of the modern world 
not by a process of stuffing. We may break 
down the passive and bored acceptance of 
lesson assignments as a necessary evil. We 
may then be able to realize the hopes of the 
educational reformer who desires the devel- 
opment of habits, skills, ideas, and attitudes 
to a greater extent than we can accomplish 
through the methods now necessarily used. 
By removing the fears created by the need 
to cover ground, the motivating force be- 
comes one of interest and a feeling of the 
worth whileness of the activity. Time will 
be allowed for mastery and the student will 
have a greater opportunity to develop some 
of the skills and attitudes which teachers of 
the social sciences claim that study of their 
subjects develop. We need time to think, and 
time to assimilate. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR MEETING INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


I. UNDERHILL 


Enrror’s Note: Superintendent Underhill of Scarsdale, New York, is the leader of a hustli 


group of teachers. Many progressive practices have been ori 
we learn how they attempt to meet the demands of sev. 


T: BE practical, any suggestions for meet- 
ing individual needs must accept the 
limitations of the typical public high school 
as regards curriculum offerings, size of 
classes, guidance or counseling, and reason- 
able teaching loads. Otherwise, however, in- 
triguing they may seem, they must be largely 
ignored because they swamp either the bud- 
get or the teachers. 

The purpose of this discussion, therefore, 
is to suggest certain methods and devices by 
means of which a teacher instead of “broad- 
casting” her instruction may focus it upon 
those who need it. 

Those who need it are the slower working 
pupils who require more explanation, more 
practice, simpler applications, than can be 
provided by a teacher responsible for cover- 
ing a required course. These pupils are too 
often overwhelmed and become hopelessly 
out of step and discouraged. If, in order to 
allow the slower working pupils a reasonable 
chance of success, the teacher slackens her 
pace or lowers her standards, the faster 
working pupils are bored and become super- 
ficial and intellectually lazy. Yet this is the 
choice forced on the high-school teacher. 
Which group shall she sacrifice? Can she 
evade either horn of the dilemma without 
utterly sacrificing herself? Yes, providing 
the school administration will help her set 
up positive incentives to call forth the ener- 
gies of her pupils so that the doing of a job 
as quickly and as well as possible appeals to 
their intelligence as worth the necessary ef- 
fort. And provided further that she will 
modify her teaching procedures in certain 
particulars. Let us take up these proposals 
in detail. 
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POSITIVE INCENTIVES 

Inspirational teachers have always 
aroused an intellectual curiosity in their 
pupils that has led them to supplementary 
independent researches and projects, but 
this has been more or less incidental. Sup- 
plementary activities growing out of class- 
work need to be systematically provided for 
as “honor units” or as a delicious dessert 
awaiting the disappearance of the spinach 
of the main course. They should be varied 
in nature—including artistic, constructional, 
imaginative activities as well as more exten- 
sive reading or experimentation. Usually 
they should affect the ratings of the pupil in 
the subject. 

For some pupils these devices will be ade- 
quate to ensure a vigorous concentrated at- 
tack on the job, but for others further 
stimulus such as an early dismissal is de- 
sirable. If the pupil’s record for a week has 
been commendable, not merely “passing” in 
each subject, why not permit him to leave 
an hour early on Friday afternoon? Why 
not? With these pupils out of the way, the 
teacher may clear up odds and ends of back 
work with those pupils who have found the 
going rather heavy. And if a pupil at the 
end of the month, or whenever reports go 
out, has a clean slate, why not excuse him 
at noon on the last Friday of the month? 
Again why not? The teacher is then free to 
devote herself to those who require more 
explanation or more practice than she has 
been able to give during the month. 

The net results of setting up these varied 
incentives are that concentration becomes 
worth while and that pupils assume far 


more responsibility for keeping up-to-date, 
for they see something worth gaining. 
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MEETING INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


DIFFERENTIATED ASSIGNMENTS 


With positive incentives to ensure a 
pupil’s application, the teacher should pro- 
ceed to develop differentiated assignments 
for each large unit or topic of subject 
matter. This requires careful advance plan- 
ning for several weeks’ teaching, and this 
inevitably ensures a better use of time and 
a sharper focus upon fundamental issues. 
For the teacher has had to think through the 
entire unit before embarking on it. The as- 
signment should be divided into three sec- 
tions, A, B, and C. In diagram the assign- 
ment looks like this 


A 


Section A should be concerned with mini- 
mum essentials to be required of all pupils 
in the course. And what are minimum es- 
sentials? Perhaps as satisfactory a defini- 
tion as any is that they comprise what is 
required of a pupil who has been absent in 
order to prepare him to understand subse- 
quent units. Rarely does a teacher demand 
that 2 pupil who has been absent “make up” 
all of the work done by the class. She knows 
that certain portions of the assignment, 
while amply justified at the time, are not 
vital, at least in the form originally given, 
for an understanding of what is to come. 

Ordinarily Section A should require from 
two thirds to three fourths of the time 
allotted for the entire unit. Upon its com- 
pletion, a test should be given, as a result of 
which those pupils who have mastered the 
minimum essentials of the unit should take 
up Section B, consisting of supplementary 
studies, applications, or activities, while the 
pupils whose tests indicate a need for re- 
teaching and additional drill should be re- 
quired to work through Section C, which is 
planned to meet their needs. 

Upon the completion of the unit, every 
member of the class, unless handicapped by 
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prolonged absence or by a mental handicap 
or attitude so serious as to indicate that he 
is wrongly classified, has succeeded. Each 
faces the next unit with morale improved 
because of his achievement. And note that 
this desirable result has been attained with- 
out any “labeling” by the teacher. The make- 
up of the assignment has forced the pupils 
to classify themselves. Note further that 
this classification is temporary and flexible. 
A pupil capable of “B” work may have 
been obliged because of ill health to confine 
himself for a time to Section C. Or a pupil 
who has had trouble with this unit may 
discover next month that his foundations 
have been so fortified by the drill he has 
received in Section C that he is equipped 
to tackle Section B of the ensuing assign- 
ment. There has been no futile attempt to 
demand the same amount or quality of work 
of all pupils irrespective of native ability; 
neither has there been any segregation. 


GROUP INSTRUCTION 


In working through an A, B, C assign- 
ment the teacher first teaches the class as a 
whole (Section A) and then following the 
giving of the test on minimum essentials, 
divides her time between B pupils and C pu- 
pils. Those.working on Section B of the as- 
signment are, at least as regards the current 
unit, able to proceed more or less on their 
own. They will require some help in locat- 
ing source material, and they should be 
checked or rated on their results, but that 
is all. The pupils, however, who are work- 
ing through Section C are much more de- 
pendent on the teacher for reteaching and 
drill on fundamentals. As the B pupils are 
busily occupied with worth-while activities 
or problems, instead of marking time, the 
teacher may proceed with an untroubled 
conscience to the rescue of the C group. And 
the C pupils are eager for her assistance, 
for they are keen to have a try at certain 
alluring items on the B menu, or, if not that, 
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to get “all set” for next month’s unit. Wil- 
ling workers motivated by the vision of suc- 
cess and opening doors! What a different 
point of view from that of the habitual fail- 
ing pupil! 


CUMULATIVE POWER TESTS 


One of the most commonly voiced objec- 
tions to attempts to mitigate the evils of 
mass instruction has been the amount of 
paper work involved. That this may be a 
crushing burden cannot be denied, but fortu- 
nately it is by no means inevitable. Most 
homework is prescribed either for the pur- 
pose of adding to the pupil’s stock of in- 
formation or of drilling or practising him 
in the use of processes learned in class. In 
either case, the teacher is interested in out- 
of-class study simply to the extent of requir- 
ing that it be done. The problems, theorems, 
sentences, translations, readings should be 
discussed in class so that difficulties may be 
cleared up, but they should not be pains- 
takingly checked. A short “new-type” quiz, 
two or three new sentences, problems, etc.— 
these serve as a far more useful check on 
the pupil’s learnings for they test his ability 
to use and apply his knowledge to fresh 
material. And isn’t that really all that we 
care about? In general, testing in excess of 
adequate sampling is a waste of time. More- 
over, if these quizzes be cumulative so that 
they sample the learnings of yesterday, the 
day before, and last week, the pupil who 
passes them may thereby cancel a previous 
failure. Not all subject matter lends itself 
to this treatment, but so much of it does, 
that this testing device may be relied upon to 
reduce paper work and time-consuming 
quizzing of individual pupils to a minimum. 

INDIVIDUALIZED DRILL MATERIALS 

Differentiated contracts of the A, B, C 

type, group instruction, and cumulative 


power tests, plus the setting up of effective 
positive incentives constitute an equipment 
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that enables a teacher to meet the individual 
needs of her pupils without sacrificing either 
the faster or the slower working pupils. One 
might well stop at this point. However, if 
the teacher has at hand individualized drill 
material to use whenever a pupil’s per- 
formance reveals a need for additional 
practice, she may require the pupil to drill 
himself. Thus she may free herself to help 
those who require not drill but teaching. An 
increasing amount of such material is being 
offered by publishers, but it is desirable for 
the teacher to produce a certain number of 
remedial drills herself. The labor need not be 
excessive, and is amply justified by the re- 
sults. 


CONCLUSION 


The extraordinary growth of high-school 
enrollment since 1900 has compelled school 
authorities to assume responsibility for types 
of pupils who formerly expected to leave 
school at the end of the eighth grade. The 
single standard and the traditional class 
method of instruction were so ill adapted to 
their capabilities that they were either sacri- 
ficed in favor of the abler, faster working 
pupils, or these were sacrificed for them. 
Various schemes of individual instruction, 
notably the Dalton and Winnetka Plans, 
have been proposed, but have not proved 
practical. For just as the class method of 
teaching ignores individual needs, so indi- 
vidual instruction ignores common needs, 
and in addition swamps the teacher with 
an utterly unnecessary burden of repetition. 

As _ practical way out of this dilemma, 
teaching procedures based upon differenti- 
ated assignments, group instruction, and 
cumulative power tests with or without indi- 
vidualized drill material are suggested. 
When reénforced by effective positive in- 
centives to keep up-to-date, they have proved 
of great value in meeting, under public- 
school conditions and without sacrificing the 
teacher, the needs of individual pupils. 
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THE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMY OF TIME IN EDUCATION 
Wututs L. Unt 
Eprror’s Note: Dr. Willis L. Uhl is dean of the School of Education of the University of 


Washington. His article on the Committee on Economy of Time is the fourth in a series dealin 
with the work of the most important of the committees which have contributed to the reorgam- 


sation of education in America, 


Ave for one important point, the Report 
S of the Committee on the Economy of 
Time in Education is at present most op- 
portune. This point is that the Report was 
avowedly concerned only with an increase of 
academic effectiveness and not with a reduc- 
tion of school costs. Indeed, the original title 
of the document was “The Culture Element 
and Economy of Time in Education.” One 
may conjecture about a possible current re- 
port on economy. Now, as in 1912 when this 
Report was presented, academic effective- 
ness is the principal educational issue, and 
the topic of the Report is, in this respect, as 
it was in 1912. 

In 1908 a committee was appointed by the 
National Education Association to investi- 
gate economy of time in education. This in- 
vestigation was a sequel to preliminary in- 
quiries begun in 1903 on the contemporary 
judgment as to the culture element in edu- 
cation and the time that should be devoted 
to the combined school and college course. 
The final report was made at the meeting 
of the National Education Association in 
1912 and published by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion in 1913.* 

The committee of five who prepared this 
report consisted of President James H. 
Baker, of the University of Colorado, chair- 
man, who investigated especially collegiate 
education and the articulation of secondary 
and higher institutions; Superintendent 
James H. Van Sickle, of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, who reported upon elementary edu- 
cation; Superintendent William H. Smiley, 
of Denver, Colorado, who dealt with second- 
ary education ; Professor Henry Suzzallo, of 


* Economy of Time in Education (Washington, D.C.: 
Bureau of Education, 1913), Bulletin No. 38. 


A. D. W. 


Columbia University, who gave special con- 
sideration to educational principles involved 
in the inquiry; and Professor Albion W. 
Small, of the University of Chicago, who 
presented the sociological view of education. 
Associated with this committee of three uni- 
versity men and two public-school men were 
two codperating committees: a committee 
appointed by the National Association of 
State Universities and consisting of five uni- 
versity administrators, and a committee ap- 
pointed by the National Department of Su- 
perintendence and consisting of three city 
superintendents, a professor of education, 
and a president of a normal school. 

This investigation was prompted by the 
need for a comprehensive view of American 
education and by the hope of a better co- 
ordination of all levels of education. The 
problem was stated as follows by the com- 
mittee: “The period of general education is 
too long; economy in the selection of sub- 
jects and topics and in methods will save ap- 
proximately two years in the whole period of 
general education ; with greater efficiency in 
the earlier periods the college course may well 
end nominally at 20 instead of 22; a redefi- 
nition of culture may modify the preparatory 
period; the ideals of our civilization today 
may affect the view of culture and the desira- 
ble limit of formal training.” 

This committee utilized the preliminary re- 
ports of earlier committees on the same prob- 
lem. Notable among these reports was that 
published in the 1908 Proceedings of the 
National Education Association. This pre- 
liminary report contained a summary of re- 
sponses to a questionnaire which President 
Baker had sent to “several hundred” “presi- 
dents of universities, superintendents of 
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schools, and principals of large high schools, 
professors of education, sociologists, and 
business men.” This material is summarized 
in pages 60 to 103 of the final report. 

To these responses the members of the 
committee added their own observations and 
interpretations. It was pointed out that, while 
European students pursued an integrated 
course which enabled them to enter upon 
professional training at about the age of 
twenty, American students, owing to appar- 
ent waste in elementary education and the 
interposition of a four-year college course 
between the high school and the professional 
school, were entering upon professional 
training at twenty-two. To correct this condi- 
tion, the following provisional time scheme 
was suggested : 


Elementary education 6 to 12 
Secondary education (2 di- 
visions—4 years and 2 years) 12 to 18 


College 18 to 20 or 16 to 20 


University (graduate school and 


professional schools) 20 to 24 


The suggested solutions of the problem 
were affected by seven principles of educa- 
tion which can be briefly summarized: (1) 
general education is so extended that gradu- 
ate and professional training falls outside the 
period of greatest energy and adaptability ; 
(2) a loss of interest and energy results 
from a long preparatory period of unmoti- 
vated study; (3) the fundamentals of ele- 
mentary education can be taught in six years ; 
(4) at the end of six years, new and differen- 
tiated curricula should be provided; (5) by 
a division of secondary education upon a 2-4 
basis, many pupils would finish the first 
period, while others would pursue curricula 
appropriate for their needs throughout the 
six years or at least during the second pe- 
riod; (6) subject matter should be a means 
towards power and inspiration and the abil- 
ity to go alone, rather than an end; and (7) 
the idea of culture must be redefined in terms 
of the value of the individual in modern so- 
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cial and industrial life. The fifth and seventh 
principles were given special emphasis in 
recognition of (1) the divergent needs of 
pupils who were destined for different vo- 
cations, (2) the changed character of mod- 
ern humanism, and (3) the substitution of 
democracy’s “opportunity and purpose” for 
the “old aristocratic ideal of culture.” It was 
believed that a reorganization of courses and 
the adoption of the new time scheme would 
“bring together the science and power of the 
schools and the popular will.” 

Of the special reports of each of the five 
members of the committee, the one by Dr. 
Suzzallo on the educational principles in- 
volved is the most comprehensive. The 
greater part of his report is devoted to prin- 
ciples relevant to shortening the period of 
general training. Emphasis is given to the 
need for beginning professional training by 
the age of twenty, for, it is asserted, every 
important and requisite mode of training 
should fall “well within the period of plas- 
ticity,” a period which extends ordinarily 
to about the age of thirty. For pupils who 
are not destined for a profession, an earlier 
beginning of vocational training was also ad- 
vocated, but on other grounds: the tendency 
towards disinterest and its attendant evils on 
the part of twelve-year-old pupils when they 
continue for two more years the traditional 
work of the elementary school ; the possibil- 
ity, by intelligent choice of materials and 
methods of instruction, of adequately 
grounding pupils in the elements by the age 
of twelve; the likelihood of withdrawal from 
school at the age of fourteen; the changed 
mental outlook of pupils at about the age of 
twelve ; the need for an earlier beginning of 
secondary-school subjects, notably the for- 
eign languages ; and the experience of school- 
men here and abroad with an elementary- 
school period of less than eight years. 

The length and divisions of secondary edu- 
cation advocated by Dr. Suzzallo are in gen- 
eral accord with present-day practice. He 
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agreed with the other members of the com- 
mittee that the period should be six years in 
length, but he disagreed about the length of 
the divisions and recommended a junior and 
a senior high school of three years each. A 
three-year junior high school would, he main- 
tained, “assure a larger number of citizens 
possessing some cultural training of second- 
ary grade than a six-year high school,” and 
it would articulate properly with “vocational 
schools of a type now largely missing in the 
proposals for vocational schools.” He dis- 
missed the plan of including the first two 
years of college in high school as being in 
disagreement with both practice and sound 
theory, and in this he indicated the logic of 
retaining collegiate education in institutions 
where the most advanced teachers of a cul- 
tural type can constantly replenish their 
courses from the advancing knowledge of 
research scholars. 

In order to make general education effec- 
tive, Dr. Suzzallo maintained that standards 
of culture must be modernized in terms of, 
first, the individual’s relatively unspecialized 
social resvonsibilities as required for insti- 
tutional memberships ; and, second, the indi- 
vidual’s need for interests, ideals, and knowl- 
edge which will make high personal achieve- 
ment possible. As different occupations re- 
quire different kinds and amounts of cul- 
tural training, the administrative units of 
the period of general education should re- 
flect these differences. The division of this 
period into units—elementary, secondary 
(broken in half), and collegiate—would “ex- 
press the degree of general training which 
society in its rough wisdom decrees as neces- 
Sary to protect the wider social interests 
which tend inevitably to be affected by the 
spirit and method of a particular vocational 


_ group. It is partly, too, because one series 


of vocations requires a broader intellectual 
background and a firmer command over men- 
tal processes for its technique than another. 
Thus the differing units of general educa- 
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tion represent rough groupings of training 
for wider or narrower ranges of social re- 
sponsibility and technical skill.” 

To achieve these ends, three types of edu- 
cational research were proposed as necessi- 
ties: first, the social survey to find the needs 
of society ; second, the individual inventory 
to find the needs, aptitudes, and interests of 
individuals; and, third, comparative experi- 
mental pedagogy to find the best methods of 
instruction under given conditions. 

The remaining special reports treated 
many of the issues already mentioned. Super- 
intendent Van Sickle added a discussion of 
plans to provide for maximum rates of prog- 
ress for individual pupils and suggested the 
possibilities of improved supervision. Presi- 
dent Baker reiterated his views about the 
relative values of studies as set forth in the 
Report of the Committee of Ten. 

That this Committee faced significant 
issues is indicated by the fact that many of 
the problems raised in the Report are still 
of the same major importance that they were 
twenty years ago. That these issues are sig- 
nificant is further attested by the hundreds 
of studies since reported in educational year- 
books, journals, and monographs. That the 
plan to save two years of school time has 
failed is shown by the present length of ad- 
ministrative units : the “new school” provides 
for a six-year elementary division and a six- 
year secondary division as recommended, but 
graduates of the high school still enter a 
four-year college. One may speculate with 
interest upon the possible effects of the Re- 
port had it been as insistent and specific in 
demanding the elimination of waste in high 
schools and colleges as it was in the case 
of elementary schools. As it stands the Re- 
port is an excellent empirical survey or in- 
troduction to the pressing problems of edu- 
cation. In a preliminary fashion, it set up 
nonfiscal problems which have since received 
the greatest amount of attention in educa- 
tional experimentation and investigation. 
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SCHOOL-NEWS COLUMN 
Epitep sy S. O. Rorem 


Baltimore, Maryland, is trying out a new 
curriculum planned especially for pupils who 
are unable to do the regular work of the 
junior and senior high school. If they are 
unable to keep up with the regular work of 
the grade, either in junior or senior high 
school, we are transferring them to this “Cer- 
tificate Course.” In this course they will not 
receive the regular junior-high-school certi- 
ficate, but a special one showing they have 
been enrolled in the Certificate Course. Like- 
wise, in the senior high school, at the end of 
their third year, they may receive a certif- 
icate but will not receive a regular senior- 
high school diploma. 


In Austin, Texas, THe CLEARING HousE 
is used by the principals of junior high 
schools in their faculty meetings in which 
they discuss professional topics. 


Muskogee, Oklahoma, attempts to recog- 
nize the individual as the educative unit 
both in classroom and in administrative pro- 
cedure. Service and citizenship are advanced 
by means of a rating scale. 


Waycross, Georgia, is teaching grades 
seven, eight, and nine on three levels with 
varying requirements to suit the three levels 
of ability ; teachers are interested and pupils 
are making fewer failures. 


Highland Park, Michigan, has set up a 
homeroom guidance program to fit particu- 
lar needs; it occupies about three fifths of 
the homeroom time, about seventy minutes 
each week. 


Long Beach, California, endeavors to in- 
tegrate the work of secondary education 
through an articulated curriculum in the 
various subject fields from the elementary 
years through the junior college. 


Evansville, Illinois, has established a men- 
tal-hygiene program in the public schools, 
including the high school. 


Anderson, Georgia, Girls High carries 
double periods for English under the same 
teachers as far as possible; this work di- 
vides the mechanical rules and paper work 
from literature. 


Casper, Wyoming, recently organized a 
three-day course in manners and conduct in 
which every student in every class partici- 
pated. Regular classwork was put aside and 
every energy devoted to the work of this 
course. 


NOTICE 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 
JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL CONFERENCE 
April 22 and 23 

Topic of the conference for this year is: 
Junior-High-School Curriculum Problems. 

This is the first junior-high-school confer- 
ence to be held at the Southern Methodist 
University and is of especial interest because 
Dallas, Texas, is opening two new junior 
high schools next year. 

Dr. James M. Glass, Rollins College, Win- 
ter Park, Florida, is to be one of the speakers. 
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OTHERS SAY 
EpiTep sy Ftoyp E. HarsHMAN 


The most outstanding note in all school publica- 
tions in recent months has been the defense of our 
educational institutions against the ravages of the 
present economic distress. 

In practically every journal there appear stories 
of cutting down services to match a diminished 
budget or one which has failed to keep pace with 
the growth in school population. 

Minneapolis will operate a “pay” summer school 
instead of the usual free school. Superintendent 
Carroll R. Reed has decided so to curb the desires 
of many would-be tutors. Lack of funds has been 
the cause of the change. 

Newark, New Jersey, has had to reduce its bud- 
get and, as a result, the evening and summer schools 
will suffer to some extent. 

Chicago has been forced to limit her school serv- 
ices all along the line. 

In practically every State, and in some of these 
almost every school district, economies must be 
practised in shaping school budgets. 

The hopeful sign in the whole situation lies in 
the fact that able administrators of schools and 
many laymen who are interested still insist upon 
maintaining a high service level for boys and girls. 

The West Virginia Journal for March cites an 
expression by Dr. John H. Finley: 

“No sacrifice is too great for a people to main- 
tain the efficiency that fundamental institution, the 
school, upon which an intelligent and progressive 
citizenship must depend for the training of chil- 
dren.” 

Writing in the same spirit, the Florida Journal 
of Education for February expresses these 
thoughts of Florence Hale: 

“The question of reducing expenditures for edu- 
cation brings us face to face with the problem of 
what is really essential in American life. Good 
schools are essential. The schools deal with con- 
stantly growing human material. The advantages 
which are denied this year can never be fully re- 
placed in succeeding years. Continuity is the very 
essence of the educational process. Continuous pub- 
lic support is therefore essential to its success. 

“Schools deal with children primarily and child- 
hood is brief. A year in an overcrowded classroom, 
in an unsanitary or otherwise unattractive school 
building, under the instruction of a distracted, over- 
worked, and underpaid teacher may seriously re- 
tard educational progress. It is of little avail to 
promise better opportunities at some time in the 


future. By that time the damage may have been 
done and many of the children affected are already 
out of school.” 

Obviously, continued support is necessary if 
services are to be continued on present levels. The 
present need is for teachers and administrators 
who will plan to keep the public advised of their 
untiring efforts to uphold services and meet new 
demands. The mutual understanding thus estab- 
lished should ensure public support. 

The second great problem which is mentioned 
in many recent journals is the one relating to the 
unprecedented growth in school enrollments during 
the past two years. 

Most secondary schools would lose from ten to 
twenty per cent of their pupils if they could find 
employment. Their presence presents a problem 
that must be answered here and now if our serv- 
ice is to be efficient and worth while. 

What is the Answer to This?—Florence M. 
Young* found that pupils can explain why they 
lack interest in high-school subjects. From a list 
of 600 pupils, these answers were forthcoming: 

29 per cent saw no need for the subject 

24 per cent said the material was uninteresting 

23 per cent said the methods were montonous 

23 per cent claimed the teachers couldn’t “put 
it across” 

22 per cent had no foundation for the work 

20 per cent said the material was too difficult 

17 per cent claimed the teacher was incompetent 
Note: More than one reason was given by many of 
the number replying. 

Possibly This May Serve.—A study of the popu- 
lation in the secondary schools of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia,’ has led to some radical changes in sub- 
jects or courses. Since the school group is no 
longer highly selected, an attempt is being made to 
guide those for whom the traditional program is 
not suited into a new kind of curriculum. This new 
curriculum contains much general business work, 
general mathematics, general science, industrial 
work, and nonspecialized commercial training. 

New courses, leading to high-school graduation, 
but not to college entrance, which are entirely dif- 
ferent from the old offering, constitute Oakland's 
answer to their problem. 


1 Journal of Educational Research, February, 1932. 
*R. E. Rutledge and Allen Fowler, The School Review, 
February, 1932. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
BOOK EXCHANGE 


To relieve our readers of the burdensome detail of ordering their 
books and magazines from many sources we have organized the 
Clearing House Book Exchange where we shall accept 


Orders for all books and magazine subscriptions 


at publishers prices or less. Let us try to secure that “hard to find’’ book for 
you or the ones you can find but would like to order through one efficient 
and reliable firm. Our service includes textbooks, fiction, biography—in 
short, any books. Ask us for prices on your magazine subscription lists—for 
your school library or for yourself. We have for free distribution now a 
booklet entitled The Official Magazine Guide which contains much helpful 
information on magazine subscriptions. You may have a copy on request. 
Remember that we are located in the heart of the publishing world, and 
that we are aware of your problems. These factors enable us to attend to 
your requirements in this field satisfactorily. Try us on your next order! 


Clearing House Book Exchange 
32 Washington Place 
New York City 


In writing advertisers please mention CLeartnc House 
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BOOK NOTES 


By Mivprep BATCHELDER 


Long, long ago in the Polish city of Kra- 
kow, there was a remarkable coronation. 
Jadwiga, a girl of eleven, daughter of Louis 
the Great of Hungary, was crowned not 
queen but king. It was a gorgeous pageant 
and a double one. On the first day came the 
official coronation. Wawel Cathedral was gay 
with banners and crowded in every part with 
elaborately garbed knights and representa- 
tives from all the provinces. On the next day 
Jadwiga ascended the throne built before the 
city hall and received from the burghers of 
the city their vows and their acclamations. 
She in turn promised them the continuance 
of their rights and privileges in their trading. 
During the festivities the people were tre- 
mendously pleased with their new queen but, 
at the same time, they were hoping that soon 
some strong king who could protect Poland 
would sit beside her on the throne. The per- 
son whom they pictured in that place was 
not William, Prince of Austria, to whom 
Jadwiga had already been betrothed. Not 
long after Jadwiga came to Poland a start- 
ling possibility was openly discussed. Many 
people wish the queen to renounce William 
and marry Jagiello, ruler of Lithuania. By 
that act the queen would bring great happi- 
ness to her people and her country for 
Lithuania was constantly at war with Poland 
and the marriage would mean peace without 
more loss of life. Even more dramatic was 
the announcement that Jagiello and his en- 
tire pagan country would become Christian 
were the marriage accomplished. To the 
child queen came the overwhelming question 
of this decision. Could she contemplate mar- 
riage with one of this barbaric nation and 
give up William whom she had known well 
and loved? Why should she sacrifice every 
feeling of her own for this adopted country? 
Could she face life with this man more than 
twice her years of whom her imagination 
painted strange and terrifying pictures? 


Jadwiga, Poland’s Great Queen (Macmil- 
lan) written by Charlotte Kellogg brings 
to the foreground of present-day interests 
this romantic person from the history of the 
late fourteenth century, a character which 
has something of the quality of a Joan of 
Arc, The American author has produced one 
more book which reminds us that the Poland 
of the last decade is not a new country but 
one whose roots and tradition are deep set 
in the history of the Middle Ages. Poland's 
musician-statesman, Paderewski, writes an 
appreciative preface. 

During these same years, the city of Siena 
in Italy was the home of another remarkable 
woman. Jeannette Eaton has portrayed her 
as an intense and appealing personality in 
The Flame, the Story of St. Catherine of 
Siena (Harper). Happily here is no undue 
sentiment or overwrought emotion. Religi- 
ous fanaticism is absent but there is a very 
appropriate religious fervor. Catherine re- 
ceived her call when she was but a child. She 
could not persuade her family of her serious 
intent and found herself all but promised in 
marriage to a boy of the town. To put an end 
to such plans she cut her hair and was dis- 
graced in the eyes of her family. From that 
time on she forced herself through the most 
rigorous self-training until she was able to 
exist with little rest and with an unbelievably 
small amount of food. Catherine had no wish 
to become a nun and be confined in any one 
place. For that reason she became one of the 
Mantellata, an order which was not restricted 
in its place of living. Gradually this young 
woman assembled about her a large number 
of followers. Her influence went far beyond 
the confines of her native city. The Pope 
asked her advice and sought her approval on 
matters of state and church. Letters from 
Catherine written by some one of her secre- 
taries went to nearly every country in Ew 
rope. Her phenomenal endurance and ca- 
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BOOK NOTES 


pacity for work made her exhaust her secre- 
taries long before she showed any indica- 
tions of fatigue. Her spiritual strength and 
her concentration on her interpretation of 
the right ways of living make her seem a 
little more than human. 

The Flame and Jadwiga are each an in- 
vitation to their readers to go back into the 
fourteenth century by the book route. They 
are full of promise of more romance and 
pageantry in other biographies, histories, and 
novels of those days. 


The following books are chosen from those in- 
cluded in The Booklist published by the American 
Library Association. 


Once a Grand Duke, by ALexanver, Grand Duke 
of Russia. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1932, 348 pages, illustrated, $3.50. 

A member of the last ruling house of Russia 
writes of the political changes and of the men who 
were responsible for the revolution. He blames the 
court and nobility, rather than the revolutionists, 
for the downfall of the Romanoffs, and as an in- 
timate of the rulers—he was both cousin and 
brother-in-law of the czar—he writes with author- 
ity. His story stops at 1917, the date of his exile. 


The Unseen Assassin, by Str NorMAN ANGELL. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1932, 349 pages, 
$3.00. 

The author’s well-known book, The Great Illu- 
sion, is followed by another brilliant work analyzing 
the causes of war. War is not, he says, brought 
about primarily by governments or capitalism but 
by the average man who, though he possesses the 
necessary knowledge, does not prevent war but 
rather promotes it by applying policies which lead 
inevitably to conflict. These psychological factors 
are the unseen assassins and among them are mis- 
taken devotion to nationalism, uncritical patriotism, 
and fallacies about national defense. 


Congorilla; adventures with pygmies and gorillas 
in Africa, by Martin ELMer Jonnson, with 41 
illustrations. New York: Brewster, Warren and 
Putnam, 1931, 281 pages, $3.50. 

The Johnson's two-year stay in Africa for the 
Purpose of studying and photographing gorillas 
and natives is described as the most interesting and 
productive adventure of their career. Two of the 
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achievements were the making of sound films of 
the pygmies, and the capture of two gorillas which 
were brought to New York. Excellent photographic 
illustrations. 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau, by MATTHEW JOSEPHSON. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1931, 546 pages, illustrated, $5.00. 

One reviewer says of this crowded biography, 
which tries to cover with fairness all sides of Rous- 
seau’s mental and physical life, that it “is preoc- 
cupied with the man himself, in his habit as he 
lived, his many vicissitudes, his friendships and his 
enmities and his books, one by one, as they ap- 
peared. In these respects it is doubtful if any biog- 
rapher could have acquitted himself better in even 
greater space. ... In this all but monumental book 
which Mr. Josephson has composed with so much 
careful and painstaking study, perhaps a truer pic- 
ture of Rousseau appears than any that has gone be- 
fore.”"—New York Times Book Review. 


Man Comes of Age, by Joun Lancpon-Davies. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1932, 265 pages, 
$3.50. 

For the help of the layman who is unfamiliar 
with the history of science and confused by ap- 
parent contradictions in scientific theory, the au- 
thor attempts to show what science means in the 
daily life and philosophy of the average intelligent 
person. His exposition of what science is. trying to 
do in explaining the natural world is followed by 
three chapters of conclusions about what, in the 
light of science, man can now believe. The estab- 
lished standards of morals and ethics, based on 
natural law now superseded by new scientific 
knowledge, he classes as part of a “world of make- 
believe” to be discarded by thinking people. 


The United States in World Affairs; an account 
of American foreign relations, by WALTER Lipp- 
man. New York: Harper and Bros., 1932, 375 
pages, $3.00. 

The Council on Foreign Relations believes there 
is need for an annual volume on American foreign 
relations which shall bridge the gap between the 
seasoned work of the historian and current news- 
paper and documentary accounts. This first book 
of the proposed series presents in narrative form 
a résumé of the past year from December 1, 1930, 
to December 7, 1931, closing with the Manchurian 
affair. The writer shows American views progress- 
ing from a belief that the depression was tem- 
porary and national to a realization that it is world- 
wide and the result of major economic maladjust- 
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ment which only international action can remedy. 
No attempt is made to predict. 


The Saginaw Paul Bunyan, by James STEVENS; 
woodcuts by Ricuarp Bennett. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1932, 261 pages, illustrated, 
$2.50. 


The recorder of Paul Bunyan’s exploits in the 
Northwest has followed the mythical hero to Michi- 
gan and has found there new tales of his prowess. 


The Theatre from Athens to Broadway, by THom- 
as Woop Stevens; with drawings by the au- 
thor. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1932, 263 pages, illustrated, $2.50. 


The director of the St. Louis little theater sur- 
veys the high points of dramatic production since 
the Greek theater of the fifth century B.C. He sees 
throughout cycles of alternating creative and in- 
terpretative dramatic impulse, with fallow transi- 
tion periods between, and he considers the pres- 
ent-day theater has reached a transition period. The 
book is suggestive rather than exhaustive. 


The Poetic Way of Release, by Bonaro 
Wirxinson. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1931, 386 pages, $3.00. 


The author of the introduction of this book 
says of it that it makes poetry “come alive.” It 
does not take for granted an already awakened 
interest; rather, as an incentive to reading, it 
shows what poetry offers in enjoyment, keener 
perception, and liberation of spirit. Quotations 
are used generously in illustration and the chap- 
ter “venturing into poetry” shows a poem in the 
making. 


The United States and Disarmament, by 
BenyJAMIN Harrison WILLIAMS. New 
York, Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1931, 361 pages, 
$3.50. 


To review the problem of heavy national- 
istic armaments and to consider the question of 
their impropriety in a period of economic inter- 
nationalization is the purpose of this work. “The 
subject has been dealt with from the point of 
view of the United States, because this country 
has vast human and economic reasons for seek- 
ing to promote the orderly conduct of world af- 
fairs."—Books for All. 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLEARING HOUSE 


Matthias at the Door, by Epw1n ARLINGToy 


Rosrnson. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1931, 99 pages, $1.75. 

“The poem is a study of how Matthias, whose 
faith is in his own rectitude, is stripped of com. 
placency until nothing is left of him, not even 
self-pity, and how he comes to understand the 
significance of lives other than his own.” 


America Weighs Her Gold, by J. H. Rocers 
with the assistance of his students, H. H. 
Epmiston and Florence Hetm. New 
Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1931, 245 pages, 
illustrations and diagrams, $2.50. 

This frankly popularized interpretation of the 
international gold situation and the economic 
forces and policies responsible for it, though 
hastily prepared and perhaps oversimplified, is 
both opportune and helpful. It was written be 
fore the recent suspension of gold payments by 
England, but through its explanations of credits, 
gold payments, and tariffs, contributes greatly to 
an understanding of the significance of that action. 


Chicago; a portrait, by Henry Justin 
SMITH, illustrated by E. H. Suypam. 
New York: The Century Company, 1931, 
386 pages, $5.00. 

History and anecdotes of the Chicago of the 
past, as well as a portrait of the city of today, 
are combined in this delightful and informative 
book. Every section of the city and most phases 
of the city’s life are described, and the “domain 
of coming wonders” gives a foresight of the 
century of progress exposition of 1933. Beauti- 
ful illustrations and pictorial chapter headings and 
good printing add distinction to the work. 


Forty-Niners; the chronicle of the Cali- 
fornia trail, by ArRcHerR BuTLer Hut- 
BERT. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1931, 340 pages, illustrated, $3.50. 
The author has synchronized the experiences 

of the forty-niners as recorded in numberless 
diaries, journals, letters, and other original 
sources into a continuous narrative of actual ex 
perience. The account covers the 2,200 miles of the 
old California trail starting at Independence, Mis 
souri, and ending at Hangtown, California. The 
journey is divided into eight sections and each 
day’s travel is described in detail. The illustra- 
tions are from contemporary sources and the 
text is interspersed with popular ballads of the 
day. 
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To those concerned with such phases of English teaching in the grades as 
GRAMMAR - COMPOSITION - READING - SPEAKING 
VOCABULARY AND SPELLING 


To those concerned with such phases of elementary education as 
SUPERVISION - TEACHER TRAINING 


To those concerned with such problems as 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES - CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 
Offers Material of the Greatest Value 


Articles—Recent and Forthcoming: 


Representative 
Teaching the Mentally Su Child and the M E. Si Bert Roller, George Peabody College for 
Retarded Child Creative Writing. Minnie Tennessee. 

Birmingham, Alabama. Under the auspices of the Book Evaluation Committee of 
the American Library Association:—Lewis Carroll, 


The Arguments For and Against Ho neous G 
ing. Alongo G. Grace, University of Rochester, Roches. Friend of Children, 1832-1932, by Elizabeth D. Briges, 


Cleveland Public Library; Ohio Riv q vee 

ary, To ry for Children r 

TA - Teachers rington, Library, Louisiana State University. 
sity, New York City. Special 3 Numbers: March—Grammar and the Mechanics 
Writing; and Oral Reading; June— 


Early American Writers for Children: Part IIL. Lydia  Recreati Reading for Children. 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 
Cc. C. CERTAIN, Editor 4070 Vicksburg Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


Bound for Permanent Reference in the Large Guan of 
Teachers College and University Libraries _— 
Indexed in The Educational Index Two Dollars and Fifty Cents a Year 


The Journal for High-School People 
THE CLEARING HOUSE 


A journal for progressive junior- and senior-high-school people, revealing present 
practices and suggesting improvements 
Can you afford to be without it? 


Schedule of Numbers for Vol. VI 1931-1932 


Number January—New Year Number 


ting Under Way” “Surveys and Innovations” 
L. Cox, Chairman RoEMER, Chairman 


October—Fall Number February—Winter Number 
“Solving Our Problems” “Evaluating Our Progress” 


Forrest E. Lonc, Chairman Paut S. Lomax, Chairman 


November—Thanksgiving Number March—Spring Number 


“Improving Winter Opportunities” “Entering the Last 


December—Christmas Number April—Conference Number 
“Seleguactiog Educational Momentum” “Needs and Opportunities” 


ArtHur D. WHITMAN, Chairman GALEN JONES, Chairman 


May—Vacation Number “The End of the Cruise” 
Epwin MILLER, Chairman 


Edited by a National Committee Published Monthly from September to May 
Subscription—$3.00 « year—40 cents a copy 
Address—The Clearing House, 32 Washington Place, New York, N.Y. 


In writing advertisers please mention CLEARING House 
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For Junior and Senior 
High Schools 


Palmer Method Handwriting 
Advanced Edition 


This text presents material for penmanship 
exercises adapted for use in Junior and 
Senior High Schools. Emphasis is placed on 
the practical aims in handwriting instruc- 
tion for school and business. Contains ade- 
quate review material for a short course in 
handwriting in high schools. 


The Palmer Method of Business 

The standard text in handwriting in Ameri- 

can schools. Instructional material conveni- 

ently organized in lesson units. This book 

is well adapted for use in grades seven and 

eight. New revised edition now ready. 


This manual covers the Palmer Method 
four-book series. It covers thoroughly all 
phases of instruction in this subject. 96 
pages. List and postpaid price 50c. 


This scale provides for accurate pupil and 
class testing in speed and quality. Each scale 
consists of specimens for quality rating from 
grades II to VIII inclusive, and manual and 
record blank. List and postpaid price 50c. 


Spring Price List Now Ready 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Communication, by Davip O. Woopsury. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 
1931, 280 pages, $2.50. 


Communication is an interesting presentation of 
the growth of the various means by which man has 
made such astounding progress in the direction of 
annihilating time and space. The telegraph, the 
telephone, the wireless, the portal system, and tele- 
vision are discussed from the point of view of 
the history of their development and of the scientif- 
ic principles upon which their operation is based. 

The book opens with a chapter in which the 
earliest methods of carrying messages is discussed, 
and closes with a brief discussion of some future 
developments that may reasonably be expected. It 
is interestingly illustrated, and contains a useful 
bibliography. It should be a welcome addition to 
the growing list of works that afford the high- 
school pupil opportunity for acquaintance with the 
significant features of our social order. 


A. D. W. 


Covered-Wagon Centennial (1830-1930) 
and Ox-team Days, Oregon Trail Mem- 
orial Edition, by Howarp R. Driccs and 
Ezra Meeker, Yonkers, N.Y.: World 
Book Company, 1931, 318 pages. 


This attractive volume consists of two parts: 
the first written by Howard R. Driggs and the sec- 
ond, a reprinting of Ezra Meeker’s volume in the 
Pioneer Life Series, Ox-team Days. The book is 
appropriately illustrated by William H. Jackson, 
who has elsewhere told his own experiences as a 
photographer of the opening of the West, and 
with photographs of points of interest along the 
original and the restored Oregon trail. 

The Oregon Trail is a great national, and in- 
deed a racial, heritage. It exemplifies those accom- 
plishments of the impossible which must always 
give courage to and strengthen the determination 
of men and women everywhere. What difficulties 
and dangers have been overcome by humanity 
once, man can conquer again. Sincere gratitude is 
due to Dr. Driggs and to those with whom he has 
worked to realize the vision of Ezra Meeker that 
the great adventure of the overland journey to new 
homes in the far west should be given permanent 
place in the cultural inheritance of America and 
of humanity. 

P. W.L.C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Modern Psychologies and Education, by 
CLARENCE E. Racspate. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1932, xviii + 407 
pages, $2.25. 


With a refreshing degree of freedom from 
prejudice and bias, Professor Ragsdale sets forth 
the distinctive characteristics of the recognized 
schools of psychology. He may fairly be called 
an eclectic psychologist. In a time when wide- 
spread discussion is devoted to the defense of 
various systems, Professor Ragsdale leaves his 
readers with the feeling that one cannot be thrust 
into one school of psychology and held there; 
that psychology as a science will become more 
closely related to other sciences; that lines of 
demarcation will tend to become less definite, as 
in the case of the formerly predicated distinct 
separations between physics and chemistry, be- 
tween biology and sociology, etc. 

One is confronted by Professor Ragsdale’s con- 
clusion that when psychologists undertake to deal 
with human beings so as to accomplish desired 
results, they agree to a great exent in the selec- 
tion of methods to be used. Disagreement among 
psychologists is more largely in fundamental con- 
ceptions of the technique of mental activities than 
in methods of procedure for the attainment of 
specified outcomes. This reader found the book 
stimulating and informing and recommends it to 
others who are puzzled and disturbed by the cur- 
rent psychologies. 

A. D. W. 


Principles and Methods in Typewriting, ty 
R. F. Wess. New York: Prentice-Ha 
Inc., 1931, 221 pages, $1.25. 


In this manual Mr. Webb of the State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, has made a con- 
tribution to the teaching of typewriting. While the 
book gives thoughtful attention to the fundamental 
principles involved, the interest is for the most part 
directed to the specific technique of teaching. How 
should we begin the process of instruction? How 
may we best give instruction in the various devices 
so necessary to a complete use of the typewriter? 
What is the place of special forms in typewriting? 
Can advanced typing be taken away from the mere 
routine of assignment and checking? How can we 
deal in a more satisfactory manner with that ever- 
lasting problem of handling students’ papers? This 
problem while important in all subjects is espe- 
cially acute in typewriting. 


are possible because thousands of 
combinations are available by selec- 
tion of standardized units during the 
assembly of our PAM Educational 
Systems. This permits you to have a 
sound system that will do what you 
want in the way you know will best 
suit the requirements of your partic- 
ular ‘school. You need no longer be 
told that a so-called standard job, 
which is usually not the one best 
suited to your requirements, should 
be purchased. 

PAM Educational Systems are used 
by the majority of the leading edu- 
cational institutions in this country 
for instant transmittal of orders or 
broadcasting of news, music and in- 
struction. Before you purchase why 
not avail yourself of our experience 
in planning such installations by 
writing for our bulletin No. JS100. 


Factories: Canton 
and Watertown, Mass. 


cost 


Main Office: 
Canton, Mass. 


Teachers, we place you in the better positions 


ROCKY MT. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Rurrer, Px.D., Mgr. 


410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Minneapolis Office: Lumber Exchange 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 


We Enroll Only Normal and 
College Graduates 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. 
Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure Promo- 
on, with Laws of Certification of Western 
States, etc., etc., etc.” free to members, 50c 
to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write 
today for enrollment card and information. 
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WHILE THEY LAST 
BACK NUMBERS 
of the 
Junior-Senior High School 
CLEARING HOUSE 


(Prepared by National Committees) 


VOLUME IV 


sets of Volume IV are no 
ingle numbers 40 cents each, while last. 


* September, 1 1929—Articulation. Dorothy I. Mulgrave, 
Ocsber, "1929—Curricular Innovations Philip W. L. 
Nove, High Schools. Forrest EB. 
1929——Buildings and Equipment. Harri- 


son H. Van 


barman 
1930—Student Life. Charles Porrest Allen, 


April 1930—Natural Science. James M. Glass, Chair- 

+ May, 7. 1930—English Expression. L. W. Rader, Chair- 
man 

June, 1930—Social Studies. Calvin O. Davis, Chairman 


VOLUME V 


A few complete sets of Volume V (ten numbers) are 
available at $3.00. 
le numbers 40 cents each. 


~~ and Guidance. Richard 
October, bes, 1930— Miscellancous Problems. Philip W. L. 


seenaaite. 1930—Athletics. H. H. Ryan, Chairman 
® December, 1930—Visual Education. Ralph E. Pickett, 


Charman 
: anuary, 1931—The Adolescent. John Rufi, Chairman 
1931—Mathematics. J R. Clark, Chair- 


March. "1931—Clubs. T. Spauldi 
Apeil. 19 "193i —Creative Arts. Arthur told. Chair. 


May, '1931—Promotions and Graduations. Harrison H. 
June, Wholesome Living. Willis L. Uhl, Chair- 


+ Out of Print. 
* Available only in sets of Volume V. 


Simgle Copies 40 cents 
Send your orders to: 
The Clearing House 
32 Washington Place 
New York, N.Y. 


(Volumes II and III are also available 
at $2.00 each.) 
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This inexpensive and brief but concise manual 
should be read by every teacher of typewriting. It 
is most desirable that similar manuals be worked 
out for the other business subjects. It is refreshing 
to read a book which deals with specific teaching 
situations rather than generalization. 

H. A. Tonne 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Building Personality in Children, by Garry Myers, 
New York: Greenberg Publisher, Inc. 

First Principles of Physics and Laboratory Man- 
ual, by Ropert W. Futter, Raymonp B. Brown- 
Lee, and D. Lee Baker, New York: Allyn and 
Bacon. 

Modern Progress, by Witis M. West, New York: 
Allyn and Bacon. 

The Target to accompany The Elements of English 
Composition, by Stetra S. CENTER and 
E. Hotmes, New York: Allyn and Bacon. 

The Effective Use of Curriculum Materials, by 
Fiorence B. Stratemeyer, New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Younger Poets, by Nectre B. Sercent. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 

The Rearing of Certain Personality Factors Other 
Than Intelligence on Academic Success, by 
Henry P. Tyrer, New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
Sity. 

Critical Study of Homogeneous Grouping, by 
Auice V. Ketrmer, New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Comparison of Students of Teachers Colleges and 
Students of Liberal Arts Colleges, by MARGARET 
Krety, New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

A Teachers College Follow-Up Service, by Errit 
G. Batuurst, New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Education for Home and Family (proceedings of 
conference held at Hot Springs, Ark.), Second 
Yearbook, Washington, D.C.: The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Introducing Education, by J. Hersert BLACKHURST, 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 

How to Study a Demonstration Lesson, by Epwin 
H. Reeper and G. Reynoips, New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

First Lessons in Business Training, by C. W. Ham- 
m.ton and J. F. Gatracuer, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 
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cAnnouncing 
New Approach to German 
for Junior and Senior High Schools 


by EUGENE JACKSON, Chairman of German and Spanish Department, 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, New York City 


J Elements of German in 100 lessons, each lesson a recitation \ 
whole from motivation to homework material } 
Pronunciation taught by illustrations, cognates, names, num- 


bers, songs, etc. 


eliminates non-essentials 


and fix grammatical points 


\ quency 


Grammar—only one difficulty at a time; stresses essentials; 
Model Sentences in rhyme with novel line drawings to teach 
V ocabulary—practical ; words of everyday usage and high fre- | 


( 


Songs—Music—Jingles—Supplementary Reading Material—Word Building— 
Word Study—Halftones—Matchstick Drawings, etc. 


Correspondence invited 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


New York Chicago 


Boston 
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SAMSON MAKES 28 TYPES 
OF SOUND SYSTEM 
INSTALLATIONS 


other than those for schools . . . per- 
mitting of a low cost per unit of many 
standard parts used in our Senior 


Sound System for Schools 
Thus when you ch “Ss ” you 
gain a substantial saving without sacri- 
ficing quality. 


Samson is the originator of complete A-C 
operated sound systems and all installa- 
tions carry the guarantee of a concern of 
50 years’ standing. 


Before deciding what system . . . let us 
mame to you the scores of schools Sam- 
son-equipped. Obtain bulletin J.S.101. 


SAMSON ELECTRIC CoO. 
Member R.M.A. 
Manufacturers Since 1882 


Main Office: Canton, Mass. 
Factories: Canton and Watertown, Mass. 
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